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Repairing the Damage 


“TSE countries of western Europe have spent a very bad-tempered 
week. The greatest target of criticism has inevitably been the 
British Government and the Labour Party’s pamphlet on European 
unity. But the general display of ill-temper has not been confined 
to the critics of Britain. The Belgians aroused criticism by their 
refusal to enter the European payments scheme save on their own 
terms, and the French upset the Germans by attempting to abolish 
double prices for German coal before the Schuman talks started. 
Altogether, the European family appears to be very much on edge. 
These displays mark the extent to which the issue of European 
integration touches the most vulnerable points in the particular Euro- 
pean countries. | The European economy as a whole has reached 
a turning point in its development. All that can be accomplished in 
the way of internal recovery has virtually been achieved. Production 
has been restored, investment has increased, financial stability has 
been more or less regained. The next steps in Europe lie in one 
direction only—in new and better methods of international co- 
operation. The new projects—liberalisation of trade, the payments 
union, the Schuman plan—all extend beyond the bounds of national 
sovereignty. They raise in hard practical form the question of greater 
integration. 

But it is precisely at this point that the most sensitive problems of 
national interest arise ; it is defensiveness and self-interest that explains 
the edge on European tempers. In the short run, there is no necessary 
harmony between national self-interest and the wider gains to be 
achieved by freer trade, greater specialisation and a fuller division 
of labour. In fact, in this century, Europe has always tended 
to reject the international division of labour in favour of national 
protection. Today the tendency is still strong. For instance, 
the Economic Commission for Europe has pointed out that even the 
mild degree of liberalisation of trade achieved in Europe in the last 
year has already led to a crop of new private cartels intent upon the 
old and unhappily well-proven method of integration by self-interest— 
that of fixing prices and dividing markets. The question of full 
employment complicates, but does not change, the basic conflict. A 
government pledged to full employment is no doubt more unwilling 
to risk the sectional unemployment which successful competition from 
abroad could entail. But the proof that the relatively new policy of 
full employment is not the villain of the piece lies in the fact that 
the worst barriers in European trade were thrown up during depression 
and collapsing employment. 


For the time being, however, Britain with its espousal of “ national 
planning for full employment” has contrived to attract to itself the 
major share of western Europe’s black looks. Some of the comments 
from across the Channel and the Atlantic may have been exaggerated 
and unjust, but they are a danger signal of the degree of distrust 
that British policies have aroused. To be universally suspect is not 
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a comfortable or worthy posture for any Government 
and the attempt must at once be begun to repair the 
damage. The weakness of the Britsh Government's 
present position is that they appear to be aware of only 
half the problem. The risks of abandoning the protection 
of a cloistered economy and of entering into a more 
liberalised economy in which all western European 
countries could contribute towards a wider division of 
labour, higher productivity and expanding trade are 
apparently never far from their minds. Yet they seem 
oblivious of the opposite risk—eventually lethal for a 
trading nation—of the stifling of demand and the 
stagnation of markets brought about by economic 
nationalism. The only sure way of counteracting the 
deplorable impression made by British policy in recent 
weeks is to demonstrate that a myopic brooding over the 
risks of unemployment is not the last word of British 
statesmanship. 


Happily there are two immediate opportunities for 
the new approach. To one of them, Britain is already 
committed. The new payments scheme (which, with 
modifications to meet Belgian objections, will come into 
force in July) is a radical departure from Britain’s 
previous insistence upon bilateralism. In so far as purely 
financial obstacles have stood in the way of a greater 
flow of European trade, the new mechanism which 
restores the convertibility of European currencies in 
current trade and permits a measure of discrimina- 
tion against the dollar can become an instrument of 
liberation. 


Financial mechanisms do not, however, cushion 
national economies against the consequences of freer 
trade and freer competition. Here a new proposal 
recently put forward by Dr Stikker, the conciliator of 
OEEC, grasps the very conflict between national self 
interest and the advantages of wider and freer trade. 
Briefly, Dr Stikker suggests that the policy of removing 
all quantitative restrictions upon private trade should be 
pressed home. Instead of the percentage of 60 per cent 
already agreed, the level should be raised to 75 per cent 
by the end of 1950. For the remaining 25 per cent, 
which contains a number of basic commodities, there 
should be no general removal of restrictions but the 
nations should proceed to abolish their quotas, com- 
modity by commodity. To prevent too great a 
disturbance in the local economies which might be the 


Poland Since 


HE Polish Government and the Polish people have 
lately received the price for their submission to 
Soviet suzerainty. Their present frontier with Germany, 
the notorious Oder-Neisse line, has been “ officially 
recognised ” by the east German republic as a permanent 
and unalterable “frontier of peace.” The German 
Communist government announced on June 7th that 
it had assigned to Poland the resettled and reorganised 
area known to all Poles as the “ recovered territories ” 
—some 44,000 square miles of agricultural land, coal 
mines and Silesian industry. 

The Germans who signed this agreement knew quite 
well that to recover those territories, to restore to them 
the millions of German refugees who were herded away 
in the grim trek of 1945, will be the main hope and 
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first symptom of such a revival of dir Ee 
Dr. Stikker suggests that a gencraj fund ‘aa 
established by the governments concerned to assist of 
modernisation of industries falling behind in wee 
petitive race or to start alternative industries whet lock 
enterprises become completely redundant. Ip this 
context, the Stikker proposals seem to echo one im , 
tant aspect of the Schuman plan—the concentration, of 
output upon efficient producers and the possible 

vision of subsidies to less efficient enterprises ies 
“ the period of transition.” m8 

There are inevitable dangers in both Projects 
Financial compensation can easily degenerate into sub. 
sidies to the inefficient. The difficulties of fing; 
alternative employment for capital and labour—par- 
ticularly in hard-pressed economies such as Italy— 
should not be underrated. Nor, above all, have 
European governments yet felt the full strength of their 
own entrenched vested interests in business and in the 
trade unions. But the proposals may offer some hope 
of breaking the age-old deadlock between national self 
interest and international integration. Above all, they 
provide a framework within which Britain could, if it 
wished, show that it supported international expansion as 
ardently as it now advocates national planning and 
employment policies. 

The Government’s first hesitations about joining the 
Schuman talks have, of course, made it more difficult 
to enter effectively into any discussions for promoting 
an expanding European economy. But it is not too late 
to reverse decisions which have done Britain nothing 
but harm and earned it nothing but suspicion. The 
Stikker proposals at least have not yet been the subject 
of Britain’s customary cold douche of official comment. 
Here the field is wide open for a new initiative. But even 
in the more confused and trampled field of the Schuman 
talks, it cannot be too late to undo some of the damage. 
Next Monday the House of Commons will debate a 
motion urging the Government to participate in the 
Paris talks with the sensible reservation already made by 
the Dutch—that Britain may withdraw from the talks 
if the proposals put forward are demonstrably un- 
workable. It would be an act of statesmanship to accept 
the motion and to bring to an end the self-imposed 
isolation in which Britain stands ingloriously today. 
Some swallowing of pride would not be a heavy price 
if it restored the concert of Europe. 


Rokossovsky 


inspiration of German nationalism. Yet they, who work 
night and day to rouse German nationalism in the west 
against the Americans, British and French, were ready 
—with an opportunism as cynical as that of Stalin in 
August, 1939—formally to accept the frontier and (0 
clasp hands with their comrades of the Polish Com 
munist Party. No doubt, they were forced into it ; for 
them, too, it was a pri price demanded by the 


Soviet Government before it would allow the castem 
Germans to begin to assume the conduct of foreign affairs 
that was promised last autumn. Until eastern Europe 
general, and the Poles in particular, had been shown that 
the Germans of the Soviet sone had become © uate 
were willing to make publicly a renunaa™” 


of national aspirations unthinka 
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of Germans west of the Elbe—until then, the Russians 
could not safely allow Herr Ulbricht and his colleagues 
any rope. 

The signing of this agreement is an outstanding event 
in Poland’s postwar history, second in significance only 
to the appointment last November of the Russian 
Marshal Constantin Rokossovsky as Poland’s Minister 
of Defence and master of the armed forces. Indeed, 
there is a clear connection between the two events. The 
sending of the Marshal to Warsaw with powers to watch, 
report and give orders was a stern warning to the Poles 
that there must be no Titoism, no “ bourgeois 
nationalism,” no faltering in co-operation with the 
Soviet Union, during a period when Moscow was build- 
ing up the political prestige of the east German republic, 
wooing nationalism throughout Germany, and taking 
steps towards rearming reliable Germans. Policy to 
Poland had to be stern while policy to Germans was 
flattering ; now that the job with the Germans—or part 
of it—has been done it is their turn to feel the strong 
hand and the Poles’ turn to be appeased. 


x 


What has been happening in eastern Germany during 
this period of active Soviet policy is well known ; less 
well known, because pains have been taken to conceal 
it, is the sequence of events in Poland, the proudest and 
most anti-Russian of the east European peoples. Even 
the small group of professional Communists who domi- 
nate the present regime under President Bierut had 
hoped at one time that zeal in the service of the Kremlin 
would leave them some measure of political and 
economic independence. They could not believe that 
Poland would be made to travel along the same path 
as Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. Their disillusionment 
may only have begun with the arrival of Marshal 
Rokossovsky seven months ago ; it must have been com- 
pleted when, early last month, the Marshal joined the 
Polish Politburo. For in no other satellite country has 
a Russian been introduced into the national Politburo, 
the source and centre of political power. And it is 
remarkable that the appointment was announced by the 
Polish press in a brief and matter-of-fact way, so that 
this latest exercise of suzerainty should not be too widely 
noticed and understood. 


In the seven months that passed between these two 
events, the sovietisation of Polish life has been pushed 
forward at remarkable speed. The entire wholesale 
trade and three-quarters of the retail trade have been 
nationalised ; the drive to force the peasants and their 
land into collective organisations has moved into top 
gear ; the resistance—both political and religious—of 
the Catholic Church, stubbornly maintained for five years 
has been met with force ; and throughout the military 
and social life of Poland the stamp of Soviet practice 
and theory has been imposed. 


The results for which Rokossovsky is—or may be 
thought to be—largely responsible are to be seen most 
clearly in the Polish armed forces. The army budget 
has been doubled from 60 billion zloty in 1949 to 130 
billion in 1950; the term of military service has been 
lengthened from 24 to 27 months in the army and to 
three years in the air force and navy. Most significant 
of all, the security police have been placed under army 
command, with General Radkiewicz, its chief, respon- 
sible to the Marshal. It is reported that the strength 
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of the security force has been considerably increased 
and its budget raised by 20 per cent, to a figure twice 
that of 1948. The strength of the army is now estt- 
mated at over 350,000 and that of the security police at 
120,000. 


Further evidence of the Marshal’s influence has 
appeared in two Bills passed by the Polish Seym. One 
substituted the Soviet system of military organisation 
for the Polish ; the other ensured large reserve forces 
and a steady process of indoctrination against western 
influences by ordering regular military training for men 
up to the age of 50. As in Czechoslovakia, strenuous 
efforts have been made to eradicate all links with those 
countries that rose to the defence of Poland in 1939 and 
all memories of service with them. Over two hundred 
officers in the highest ranks have been removed and 
their places taken by Russians and Poles trained in Soviet 
military academies. The high officers of the future will 
come from among the cadets who are being sent to the 
Soviet Union for military and ideological training. To 
the same end, political education on Soviet lines in the 
army has been greatly developed. Shortly after taking 
up his duties, Marshal Rokossovsky dismissed General 
Wongrowski, head of political education in the army, 
who has now been succeeded by General Naszkowski, 


for the last three years Polish Ambassador in Moscow. 


* 


To judge what is being done to integrate Polish heavy 
industry with the plans of the Soviet Union and other 
eastern governments has become increasingly difficult, 
owing to the working of the State Secrets Law of last 
December, under which the passing or discussion of any 
item of information by workers and others is a grave 
offence. But enough has been said and written to show 
that here, too, the Soviet example is being closely 
followed. Last month, for example, the economic 
council of the Polish Cabinet decided “ to adopt in Polish 
factories the same system of organisation that exists in 
Russia.” What this will mean in detail is not yet known, 
but official statements show that the main intention is 
to put each factory under a single manager. He will be 
responsible for the discipline of the workers as well as 
for quantity and quality of output ; and this reform will 
mark the end of the system of collective management in 
which workers were represented through their delegates. 


In the administrative sphere, Bolshevisation has gone 
ahead in forms which are visible to the whole popula- 
tion. On May 23rd the old and cherished institution of 
Lord Mayor of Warsaw was abolished as part of a 
national plan for liquidating the former system of local 
government. In its place there are now being set up 
some 4,000 local national councils, or soviets, of which 
the chairman in the majority of cases is a member of the 
Communist Party. These councils are, according to 
President Bierut, only temporary and are to prepare the 
ground for election of permanent councils at a later date. 
Their tasks are to 

increase the political watchfulness and raise the poiiticai 

consciousness of the masses and their affinity with the inter- 

national camp of peace led by the Soviet Union, to fight 
against diversion and the class enemy. 
Three weeks ago, at the first session of the new national 
council for Warsaw, the deputy premier Mr Zawadzki 
declared that, in accordance with the teachings of Stalin, 
the new councils were “the expression of a state 
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of a new type, exercising more and more successfully 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” They are not in any 
way responsible to the Polish parliament, whose 
authority has been steadily whittled away, but are 
entirely under the control of a small group of Com- 
munists in the State Council, presided over by Presi- 
dent Bierut. Through this chain of command the party 
has a firm grip on all kinds of local activities of strategic, 
economic and social importance, including road- 
building, housing and the siting of factories. 


In a matter of months, therefore, the Gleichschaltung 
and bolshevising of Poland have been pushed forward 
at a speed that has surprised and dismayed all, includ- 
ing many Polish Communists, who expected more 
cautious treatment and more dignified status for a 
country in a key strategic and economic position— 
indeed, the most powerful satellite in eastern Europe. 
The claim to “equality between socialist states,” now 
so vigorously asserted by Marshal Tito in Jugoslavia, 
has been silenced by disciplinary action in the highest 
ranks of the Party. So, with great skill and boldness, 
the Russians have been able to play on Polish fears of 
German national revival without modifying in the least 
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their own policies in German ve f ‘ 
Of the Oder Nelsse Bing “SV for the recognition 
That recognition has, of course, no int 
validity ; that can be given only by agreemen 
the four Potsdam Powers. The way therefore lies 0 
for the Russians, at some future date, to reverse theit 
policy, and to argue that acceptance of the present Polish 
frontier by the east Germans in no way commits an 
future government of a united Germany. As the ins 
pass, Polish industry, agriculture and military strength 
will become more and more enmeshed in an imperial 
Communist system which will make the wooing and 
winning of a united Germany the main aim of its foreign 
policy in Europe. If it turns out that the lure of eastern 
markets and food supplies is mot enough, then the 
Russians will be free to consider whether to pay the price 
of frontier revision. By then, if Marshal Rokossovsky’s 
work has been done properly, the Poles will be powerless 
to resist. Indeed, there is always the possibility that 
eastern Germany and Poland will be so integrated with 
the Soviet Union that a revision of their common frontier 
will be regarded by the Communist leaders of both as an 
administrative matter of purely domestic concern. 
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Wood and Trees 


N EARLY five years ago, the Forestry Commission 

was reconstituted under the general control of the 
Minister of Agriculture and given powers to proceed 
with an ambitious scheme of afforestation. The reasons 
for the anxiety which gave rise to the scheme are obvious 
enough. Two world wars, and half a century of neglect 
on the part of many private owners, had left the wood- 
lands of Britain in a sorry and depleted condition. By 
dint of wholesale and often indiscriminate felling, more 
than half of the nation’s timber requirements during the 
last war were secured from home sources, compared 
with a mere 4 per cent in the years immediately before 
the war. Britain’s woodland area is very small compared 
with that of most European nations, and reliance on 
imported supplies of timber has become almost complete. 
Since imports had to be drastically curtailed during and 
immediately after the war, the devastation of home wood- 
lands was correspondingly great. 

The decline of Britain’s assets of native timber is the 
result of a long period of neglect, coupled with the 
enormous demands of war. Before 1919 there was no 
national policy for forestry, and even today state forests 
account for no more than a quarter of the woodland area. 
For most private owners, forestry has been at the best a 
subsidiary enterprise, and woodlands were kept up 
mainly for sport and amenity. After the middle of the 
last century, cheap timber supplies from overseas— 
together with the ending of the Royal Navy’s demand 
for oak—robbed private forestry of its profitability. The 
incidence of death duties (even though standing timber 
is not liable for duty until it is cut and sold) has under- 
standably taken away the incentive to plant trees which 
will not mature for several generations. Nevertheless, 
private woodlands provided the timber needed in the 
last war, when almost 350,000 acres were felled. Last 
year the total area of British woodlands (excluding woods 
of under 5 acres) capable of economic management was 
put at no more than 2.4 million acres (or only four and 


a half per cent of the surface area of Great Britain), 
Of this area, however, no less than 1,000,000 acres of 
private woodlands need complete regeneration and are 
at present unproductive. The nation’s resources of 
timber are perilously small. 


These resources cannot be quickly replenished. 
Woodlands may take from §0 to 150 years to mature 
and yield a commercial return. This point needs 
emphasis, since the main argument for a vast programme 
of state afforestation is one of strategy. In wartime, 
timber is bulky and costly to import. Standing timber 
within the country, on the other hand, can be reserved 
without cost for use in an emergency. It is clearly 
desirable that the nation should preserve, as an absolute 
minimum, enough timber to meet all essential needs 
during a siege of several years. Nevertheless, trees 
planted now would be of no assistance in a war fought 
within the next generation—in fact they would occupy 


some land which might otherwise be used for food 
production. 


There are, of course, good arguments that can be 
advanced in favour of a policy of large-scale afforestation. 
It is a stable and important source of rural employment 
—especially in the depopulated uplands of Wales and 
Scotland, where many of the ew forests will be planted. 
Although forestry is to some extent competitive with 
sheep farming, it is complementary to agriculture a 2 
whole and its decay can have a deleterious effect on sol 
and climate. Finally, there are uncertainties about the 
supply of timber from overseas. It may be a long ume 
before the world’s virgin forests are exhausted, but 1 
will be a long time also before adequate resources can 
be developed at home. It is these factors which have 
led the Government to introduce an ambitious long te 
programme of forest expansion. The eventual aim of the 
Forestry Commission is tg secure 5,000,000 acres 
effective woodland by 1995, of which 2,000,000 actes 
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would be got from existing woodlands (with the aid of 
substantial replanting) and 3,000,000 acres from new 
schemes of afforestation. 

The immediate points of interest concern not the 
ultimate objectives but the schemes and methods at 
present being adopted. However important the ultimate 
expansion of British forestry may be, it is difficult to see 
how an ambitious programme can be justified at the 
moment. Forestry is a field of very long-term invest- 
ment and there are many urgent economic problems to 
be solved before the British economy acquires a stability 
in which it is possible to plan fifty years ahead with any 
assurance. But at the same time violent fluctuations in 
the forestry programme would have the effect, as in the 
inter-war years, of raising costs. For the five years 
1946-51, £20 million has been set aside as a subsidy to 
the Forestry Commission, with the declared object that 
365,000 acres should be afforested or replanted, 290,000 
by the Commission and 75,000 by private owners. It 
is clear that the programme was too ambitious and 
it is not surprising that the Commission has failed to 
fulfil its share of this expansion. Parliament will soon 
have to consider the next five-year programme, and it 
should not countenance too fast an expansion—both 
because of the cost in resources, and of the danger of 
sudden recoil. Steady aims, not spasmodic attacks, are 
the essentials of successful forestry. 


* 


The size of the planting programme is not the only 
important question of policy. The Forestry Commission 
is in a unique and dominating position—even though 
the Minister of Agriculture can now give directions to 
it if he chooses. After the war it became the largest 
landowner in Britain but recently a number of 
its agricultural properties have been handed over for 
management to another public body, the Agricultural 
Land Commission. Its powers of compulsory acquisition 
enable it to bulldoze farmers out of their hill farms. Its 
virtual monopoly of new planting enables it to change 
the whole character of the landscape. At present the 
Commission owns 600,000 acres of trees. One day it 
may OWN 3,000,000 acres, together with wide interests 
in adjacent lands. It will be a far more powerful land- 
owner than any eighteenth century Lowther or 
Cavendish, and it will become extremely important to 
devise ways of maintaining its sense of responsibility to 
the public. 


The Commission is also in a powerful position in 
its relation with the private owners of woodland who 
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are its competitors. Their co-operation is essential to a 
successful programme of forest expansion. The Com- 
mission administers the grants which have been avail- 
able under the Forestry Act of 1947 to owners who 
adopt an approved long term plan of timber production 
under the so-called “ dedication schemes.” Since the 
war, owners have been as reluctant to participate in state 
schemes as they were before the war. Recently, how- 
ever, some new concessions have been offered to the 
owners. Their reluctance to commit their heirs 
too closely has been met by providing that in 
exceptional circumstances descendants may be released 
from the agreement. The fear of dictatorship by the 
Commission has been reduced by the promise to set up 
an independent investigating committee to review dis- 
putes which are not subject to arbitration. Sime in 
forestry, as in other fields, experts often differ, it is 
important to leave scope for schemes which may offend 
the canons of orthodoxy. Finally, the scale of ‘grant 
payable under dedication schemes has been increased. 


Another main grievance of the private owners has 
been ended by the decontrol, last December, of timber 
prices, which was followed by a general rise in prices of 
about 25 per cent. This has not prevented suggestions 
that forestry products should be given the same kind 
of guarantee as is given to farm products under the 
Agriculture Act. Apart from the practical difficulties in 
the way, which are almost insuperable, it should be 
remembered that the main need today is to encourage 
planting for the future—which is best aided by specified 
grants—and not to assure owners of high prices for 
mature timber, which would only have the result of 
causing further fellings. 


Both private owners and the Commission are in 
difficulties over the marketing of timber thinnings. 
Home-grown pitprops command a lower price than 
imported ones because of inferior preparation. The 
Forestry Commission has now joined with private 
owners for the purpose of negotiating pitwood prices 
with the National Coal Board, and it is this fact more 
than any other which is causing greater willingness by 
owners to join the dedication scheme. Nevertheless, a 
trial of strength between two big public corporations is 
hardly a solution to the problem. Waste and over- 
lapping could be avoided by the creation of the joint 
marketing organisation for pitwood proposed by the 
Select Committee on Estimates—so long as this body, in 
turn, did not exploit its monopoly position. Standardisa- 
tion and better preparation is the way to overcome the 
miners’ traditional distrust of home-grown pitprops. 
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One of the main tasks facing the Commission is to 
secure a better balance between different types of 
development. It has been accused of paying too much 
attention to the acreage planted and too little to the 
quality and suitability of the timber grown. New 
afforestation uses up new land and is often costly— 
especially when it involves the provision of houses for 
forest workers. Although the planting programme will 
not make great inroads on land needed for food produc- 
tion, it does not follow that forestry can be concentrated 
only on land which is sub-marginal for agriculture. The 
most suitable land for forestry is often land on hillsides, 
which provide sheep with their winter keep. 


NOTES 


Ripples from the Schuman Pool 


The Schuman proposals have acted as a valuable catalyst 
in British domestic politics, setting astir party opinions which 
have been hardening rapidly ever since the general election. 
This effect is not surprising, since M. Schuman has presented 
the central issue of European union—how much sovereignty 
each country is prepared to surrender—in the immediate 
terms of South Wales coal and Middlesbrough steel. 


The Liberal reaction has been the most immediate and 
the most direct. Their party Council has endorsed the plan 
wholeheartedly and the Liberal MPs tabled a motion of 
support before Whitsun. In the other two parties the pro- 
posals have produced a more complicated effect. Mr 
Churchill, aware of opposition not only from those who 
persist in seeing some conflict with Commonwealth interests 
in the plan, but also from those who are obdurate about the 
surrender of any sovereignty, is treading warily. So far he 
has only been able to commit his party to a motion calling 
for the Government to enter the Paris talks on the same 
conditional basis as did the Netherlands, to which he has 
secured the signatures of Mr Clement Davies and other 
leading Liberals. In next Monday’s debate, the Opposition 
attack is, however, likely to concentrate on the Government’s 
handling of the delicate negotiations rather than on the merits 
of the plan itself. : 


Dr Dalton’s far from delicate intervention in these nego- 
tiations has provided the Opposition with plenty of stones 
to hurl. The Labour Executive’s pamphlet on “ European 
Unity ” has also angered some Labour MPs and has provoked 
the federalist Mr R. W. G. Mackay to a public attack on his 
party leaders. But it would be a gross miscalculation of the 
state of opinion in the Labour party to regard this reaction 
as widespread or to believe there is any real dismay in the 
Labour ranks at the hostile reception of their pamphlet 
abroad. Many senior members of the party, including a 
strong section of the Cabinet, believe that the pamphlet has 
placed the Conservatives in the position of advocating foreign 
control over the British steel and coal industries: they believe 
this view will be unpopular with the electors. Others relish 
the emergence of a real dispute at a time when the policy of 
Labour is coming more and more to resemble that of its oppo- 
nents. There is some foundation for the belief that Dr Dalton 
by this one act has regained for the first time much of 
the support in the Labour movement which he had before 
his fail in 1947. 


* 


The combined Conservative-Liberal motion on the plan 
has itself considerable significance. This is the first time 
in the present parliament that there has been prior agreement 
berween the two opposition parties about a major issue, 
although they have frequently voted in the same lobby. It 
will be interesting to see if this accord is merely an accidental 
result of the present row on foreign policy, or whether 
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The Government has the duty of moderati 
ambitions of the Forestry Commission and * ae 
that public subsidies are applied to afforestation on the 
most suitable land. The Commission in its turn has 
responsibilities to a wide public. It must exercise them 
with due attention to the possibilities of private wood- 
lands and with more care for the effect of forest €XPpansion 
on farming and landscape. What is needed is not an over. 
ambitious attempt to expand Britain’s forest resources 
without regard to other economic and agricultural 
policies, but a programme sufficiently modest and 
realistic which can withstand drastic alteration ip the 
years to come. 


THE WEEK 


it represents the first step in a determined effort by the Tories 
to secure a united front by agreeing to work together with 
the Liberals in Parliament. Mr Churchill, in his speech 
to the Conservative Women’s Associations during the recess, 
hinted strongly at such common action as an immediate 
Conservative objective at Westminster. 


Me 24, 19sq 


* * * 


The Conference of Six Begins 


With the best will in the world it is difficult to follow 
French tactics and intentions over the Schuman pool pro- 
posals. Their importance, in the first place, lay in the 
dramatic gesture made to Bonn, an offer which opened up 
to the Germans the prospect of taking in one flying stride 
that return to “ equality of rights” in Europe that at one 
time looked like taking months, if not years. The British 
Government could be—and was—rebuked by European 
public opinion for not seeing the overriding importance of 
this effort at Franco-German reconciliation, and for con- 
centrating attention on ways and means of forming and 
running the pool. 


Now that four governments of Western Union, without 
the British, plus the Germans and Italians have begun work 
in Paris and have heard an eloquent and detailed exposition 
from M. Monnet, it seems clear that, after all, the details 
are to receive considerable attention from the outset. One 
had the impression that the purpose of the conference would 
be to prepare as quickly as possible a general treaty in favour 
of surrendering some measure of control over coal and steel 
industries to a “ higher authority.” Instead sub-committees 
of experts are being formed to study four matters: the 
organisation and working of a higher authority ; its purpose ; 
the powers that it should have; the sanctions to be 
applied against members of the pool who do not comply 
with the authority’s decisions and the method of appeal 
against them. In other words, no one is leaping in the dark 
and the conference is showing an almost Bevinesque atten- 
tion to crucial details. This is in many ways a good thing; 
but where is the jet-propelled fight towards a new Europe 
which was talked about three weeks ago ? 


The French have shown the greatest courtesy and under- 
standing in the arrangements that have been made for keep- 
ing the British informed through their minister in Pans. 
The British in turn are tactfully keeping to themselves their 
ideas about the control of coal and steel, so that they cannot 
be charged with checking or diverting promising currents 
of thought that may be running on the other side of the 
Channel. The conference on the pool will be a great (e! 
of statesmanship, of the ability to take great decisions wil 
out getting into untenable political positions. If the 


governments should get stranded in detail there might be 
an opportunity for Mr Bevin—paradoxical though 1 ™4) 
seem—to come along and lift them out. 

















if 
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Britain and China 


Mr Trygve Lie, faint yet pursuing, is coming back to 
Europe to try to solve the China deadlock before the 
Assembly opens in September. He thinks—and many think 
with him—that otherwise the Russians will never return 
to Uno and that there will be no place left where east and 
west can talk. He will get support from the British Govern- 
ment who—though they have so far abstained, out of con- 
sideration for American feelings, from voting in a hopeless 
cause—have been working hard in the corridors to secure 
the seven Security Council votes needed before the Peking 
delegation can oust that of Nationalist China. Five affirma- 
tive votes are Mr Lie’s for the asking—those of India, Jugo- 
slavia, Norway, the Soviet Union and Britain, all of whom 
have recognised the Peking government. Egypt is believed 
to be a waverer. If Mr Lie could unearth one more realist 
he might turn the scale. 


On balance it is to be hoped that he may do so. The west 
is deriving nothing but harm from the present situation. 
The Russians are at fault with their bullying, boycotting 
tactics ; but they have not chosen a worthless case on which 
to walk out of some two dozen meetings. Who can argue 
that Nationalist delegates now represent the people of 
China? Unpalatable as the situation may appear after 
months of Soviet bad manners, there is a case for ignoring 
Russian tactics and judging the issue on the basis of fact. 
The Communist government now clearly controls China 
both internally and in matters of foreign policy. To deny 
this is gratuitously to present Moscow with some valid pro- 
paganda points against the “ capitalist reactionaries ” for use 
in south east Asia and Persia. 


It should not be forgotten that the Soviet Union gains 
greatly by continuance of the present deadlock, which leaves 
China alone téte-a-téte with its powerful neighbour. The 
Russians have shown their awareness of the fact, for instance 
the number of acts designed to perpetuate China’s exclusion 
—by a requisitioning of American consular property and the 
recognition by Peking of the Ho Chi-Minh “ government ” 
in Indo-China. One can understand the reluctance of the 
American Government to commit itself on the issue of 
China, since the China lobby in Congress is behind Senator 
MacCarthy’s damaging campaign. But, in the interests 
both of the United Nations and of greater western contacts 
with China, the deadlock should now be brought to an end 
as speedily as possible. 


* * x 


Engineers and Common Sense 


The announcement that the vote in the Union of 
Foundry Workers on the “strike or arbitration” ballot, 
organised by the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, has shown a majority against strike 
action has come as a surprise to the public and no 
doubt as an unpleasant shock to the Communists among 
the union’s leaders. The Foundry Workers’ Union 
was one of the seven which originally pressed for a 
ballot to be taken, despite the opposition of the majority 
of other unions in the Confederation. It might accordingly 
have been assumed that its members would support strike 
action. The voting among the engineering workers in the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers is 
reported to have shown that 80 per cent of its members favour 
arbitration. If these two results, which represent the two 
extremes of union opinion, are typical of the feeling in the 
industry, the possibility of a national strike in the engineering 
industry. becomes remote, since a two-thirds majority is 
required for such a course. The vote of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union will, however, be the decisive factor 
because of the dominant position which its size affords it in 
the Confederation. 


If the requisite majority is not obtained, the dispute will 
presumably be referred automatical'y to arbitration. All that 
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the ballot will have achieved will have been a delay of several 
months and a possible strengthening of the employers resis- 
tance to the wage demands of the unions. As Mr Jack Tanner 
told the AEU National Committee last week, the confedera- 
tion’s decision first to go forward, against his advice, for a {1 
a week increase, and subsequently to hold the ballot, suc- 
ceeded only in postponing negotiations on the revision of the 
engineering wage structure. It is to be hoped that, once 
the ballot is over and done with, both the unions and the 
emp!oyers will have achieved a state of mind in which it will 
be possible to discuss reform rather than merely to threaten 
coercive action. 
The same is equally true on the railways. The National 
Union of Railwaymen has been holding a series of informal 
talks with the Railway Executiv~ about its claim for the 
lower-paid men. In this case the issue is complicated by 
the fact that, since its most recent claim was put forward, 
the two other railway unions have decided to put forward 
wage demands. The only basis on which the Railway Execu- 
tive ought to entertain these claims is that of a thorough going 
investigation into the wage structure and differential rates of 
railway wages and earnings. Since it would appear that the 
special economic committee has agreed that the general 
council of the TUC should abdicate any further direct 
resposibility for wage restraint, the individual unions will 
now be left with the direct responsibility for conforming 
to the national economic interest in framing their policies. 
There will be no superior authority to whose plans lip 
service can be paid while individual pressure tactics are 


pursued. 
« & > 


Protecting the Retailers 


Last Friday’s debate in the Commons on resale price 
maintenance provided a remarkable exhibition of blind 
swiping and swatting from both sides of the House. Resale 
price maintenance is a device by which manufacturers con- 
strain shopkeepers to charge consumers uniform prices which, 
left to themselves, they might prefer to reduce in order to 
attract custom. The picture of manufacturers banded together 
to enforce high prices naturally rouses indignation. On the 
other hand, it is precisely analogous to the action of a trade 
union constraining its members to charge for their work 
uniform prices which, left to themselves, they might prefer 
to cut in order to get or keep a job. This makes any logical 
attack, in the name of freedom and the consumer’s interest, 
rather difficult for the Left to carry through. The defence 
of the practice from the Conservative side last Friday 
similarly displayed some odd contradictions, since it follows 
an election programme that specifically promised the 
encouragement of competition—a point on which Mr Harold 
Wilson laid gleeful and damaging emphasis. Deprived of a 
reliable background of principle, the debate was fertile in 
irrelevancies, unsupported assertions, and curious hair- 
splittings ; and there emerged from both sides of the House 
evidence of a tetror of change, a clinging to the status quo, 
an overriding concern that no individual now engaged in the 
retail trade should on any account be squeezed out of it. 

By far the most constructive contribution came from Mr 
C. A. R. Crosland, the Labour member for South Gloucester- 
shire, who wound up the debate ; he dispelled the bogy of 
reckless price wars by pointing out that they were almost 
invariably the fruit of general depression and would have no 
raison d’étre in a time of full employment ; he cut cleanly 
through the ambiguities of the Lloyd Jacob report itself to 
condemn not merely collective but even individual price 
maintenance. Since the debate was then brought to a clase, 
no one got a chance to drive Mr Crosland into any of the 


uncomfortable corners provided ‘or him by previous speakers 
from his own side of the House. 


x 
The question of resale | erm maintenance is of course 
only one item in the major debate of spur versus featherbed, 
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and adaptation versus insulation. To say this is not to 
condemn ail such practices automatically. One cannot always 
be certain that the very maximum of competitive flexibility, 
the sweeping away of all comfortable safeguards, will yield 
the best economic results in the long te alone the best 
social climate. There is a case, if not for the featherbed, at 
least for the shock absorber. But it is impossible to believe 
that the restrictive price-propping—now affecting nearly a 
third of private expenditure—constitutes such a desirable 
minimum. The complacency of Conservative spokesmen 
hardly encourages confidence in their power or will to restore 
those economic sanctions for efficiency to which, in general 
terms, they pay lip-service. 


* * * 


Counting Heads 


A draft Order-in-Council, providing for a census of the 
population of Great Britain on April 8th next year, was laid 
before Parliament last week. The question confronting those 
responsible for a census must always be how to obtain as 
much information as possible without proveking the resist- 
ance of the public or making the returns too complicated. In 
this heyday of the statisticians there is probably no end to 
the questions that would provide useful information for some 
research worker or some Government department. The 
temptation to suggest that this or that question should be 
included is consequently almost irresistible. Even so, the 
Registrar-General appears to be too cautious. It is true that, 
for the purpose of collecting more information on fertility, 
he has brought himself to include more questions to married 
women under 50, which are the sort of questions that news- 
papers describe as an unwarrantable intrusion on the privacy 
of individuals. Another new question, for which Parlia- 
ment’s approval must be obtained, as it goes beyond the 
specifications laid down in the Census Act of 1920, is the age 
at which employed or would-be employed persons finally 
ceased their full-time education. As in the previous census, 
the population will be classified by their occupations as well 
as by their industries ; that is, it should be possible to obtain 
the number of skilled workers, clerical workers, managers 
and so on in the country without going through the laborious 
process of adding them up industry by industry. 

Two omissions suggest themselves. First, no informa- 
tion is to be sought on incomes, either of individuals or 
households. This might be resented ; but if the Americans 
can bring themselves to accept such a question in their census 
this year, could not the British ? Secondly, in the section 
on housing, there is no question whether a house is rented 
et owned or what rent is paid. This surely would not be 
resented and would provide valuable information. It is 
true that the more the information that has to be tabulated, 
the longer it is before the results are available. As it is, it 

_will be many years after the census before the last figures 
are published. But could not this difficulty be got over by 
the issue of preliminary results based on a sample of the full 
returns ? It would add greatly to the value of the census if 
the information obtained by it could be made available more 
prompuy. 


* a x 


Arab Security Pact 


Out of kindness, The Economist has hitherto described 
the internal quarrels of the Arab League as cracks and its 
face-saving devices as ways of papering them over. Now 
they have become fissures that mo papering can hide. At 
the League’s meeting in Alexandria last week there were 
two main items on the agenda. One was the action to be 
taken against Jordan for tacitly admitting the result of the 
Palestine war by its annexation of Arab Palestine. The 
other was the reply to be made to the recent Anglo-Franco- 
American declaration on arms for the Middle East. 
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Jordan holds that its recent union with Arab Pales; 
was realistic, was constitutionally carried out with local 
consent, and is no longer a matter for discussion, | hies. 
fore boycotted the League meeting, and the way was open 
to an outburst of dynastic and family acrimony. Eeyp 
with the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia tagging at its ed's 
enraged at any increase in the lands belonging to the Hashi. 
mite family. But its motion to expel Jordan from the 
League was baulked by Iraq—which, out of family loyalty 
tried to effect a compromise. It was decided therefore that 
Jordan should, for the moment, hold Arab Palestine a 
“trust property.” Egypt, meanwhile, saved its face by 
securing all signatures but Iraq’s to a collective security paci 

This, which is modelled on the Atlantic Charter, provides 
for mutual military aid in the event of attack, and for joint 
machinery headed by a permanent Chiefs-of-Staff committee 
But what is the use of such a pact without the key signa. 
tures of Iraq and Jordan? And who among five jealously 
mistrustful states is going to trust his neighbour? The 
Egyptians, who have the only sizable army of the five. 
refused to communicate any details about the size or nature 
of the help they could send abroad. The other armies have 
no force worth sending. Who supposes that a Saudi Arabian 
camel corps can fight against modern weapons, or that 
Egyptians can be spared outside their own strategically 
important country? Why did Syria and Lebanon, who 
will know this, toady to Egypt's amour propre by signing 
so meaningless a document ? The answer is that they too 
are ready to put their hand to any agreement that seeks to 
snub King Abdullah. All five, too, are ready to sign any 
document which, on the face of it, suggests that local armies 
can defend the Middle East without the presence of British 
troops in the area. The extent to which this is a pipe 
dream will be shown in the series of articles on the strength 
of their defences, which begins on page 1390 of this issue. 


a x * 


Packing the Egyptian Senate 


There is certainly nothing unusual, no departure from 
accepted practice, in the action of Egypt’s Waidist govern- 
ment in “packing” the senate with its own supporters. 
Indeed, the Wafd have long alleged that many of the senators 
displaced last week to make room for Wafdists and friends of 
the Wafd were “ illegally ” appointed—in other words put 
in by exactly similar means but by non-Wafdist govern- 
ments ; thus the Wafd may even claim to have righted a 
wrong. But the fact that there has been no departure trom 
the traditional Egyptian habits of nepotism, political 
racketeering, and the unwise intermingling of politics. 
business and finance, has aroused uneasiness and regret m 
those who saw the re-emergence of a strongly supported 
popular government as a sign of slightly better things. No 
one who knows Egypt expected that the return of the Wald 
meant the dawn of parliamentary democracy. That day is 
still a long way ahead. But here is a majority government 
attempting even more ruthlessly to stifle all opposition than 
did the minority governments which it succeeded. And the 
personalities of some of the new senators do not augul 
well for the programme of assuring the rights and well-being 
of the common man on which the Waid romped home 0 
the elections last January. 

Best known in this country of the new senators is Ahmed 
Abboud Pasha, Egypt’s leading industrialist and a reputed 
multi-millionaire, who is a very bedfellow indeed for 
the “ party of the people.” Another is Farghaly Pasha. who 
has been much in the Egyptian limelight in the past few 
weeks in connection with certain developments in the 
Alexandria cotton market. The other new members of the 
upper house are the usual run of rich landowners, lawyets 
and minor politicians, all of whom obviously contributed 
im one way or another to the Wafdist cause. One can Ur 
fortunately expect from few of them any real contribute 
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to the improvement of living standards or a decrease in the 
steadi'y rising cost of living—probably the two most vital 
problems for about 19 million of Egypt’s 20 million 
inhabitants. 


* * * 


ECE Goes On 


The greatest achievement at the recent meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) in Geneva was that 
the organisation survived intact. In spite of the bitter con- 
troversy that marked the debates of the two-week session, 
neither the eastern nor the western Europeans were prepared 
to take the initiative in destroying this last remaining forum 
where they can meet together in public. 


The Soviet bloc made its customary references to the 
“ impoverishing ” effects on western Europe of the Marshall 
Plan, and the Russians brought forth the familiar resolution 
condemning as discriminatory the export licensing policy of 
the west, particularly of the United States. There was little 
attempt from the other delegates to counter these accusa- 
tions, with two notable exceptions. Mr Vilfan of Jugoslavia 
managed to embarrass the Russians with a request that the 
Commission should investigate the economic blockade of 
Jugoslavia by the Cominform countries, but his resolution 
failed to get western support and was defeated. The other 
exception was- the French delegate, M. André Philip, who 
made a number of vigorous rebuttals on the principle that 






The Odious Brougham 


The House of Lords, in which business is usually 
transacted in a quiet and dignified manner, was the 
scene this week of a remarkable piece of rudeness. Lord 
Brougham was the chief performer. Just before the 
debate began on Monday, his lordship ... informed 
the Lords that Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassa- 
der, was seated in the gallery appropriated to the 
peeresses ; that he had intimated to the Chevalier that 
his presence there was contrary to the rules of the House, 
that he was keeping out two peeresses, and that if he 
did not go out he should have to have him turned out. 
As the Chevalier had been conducted into the seat by the 
officers of the House he did not comply with the noble 
lord’s admonitions, whereupon the noble baron desired 
one of the officers of the house to “take him out.” In 
fact, the Chevalier was actually turned out of the gallery, 
by Lord Brougham enfcrcing the orders of the House, 
and left it “ accompanied by two or three ladies.” Such 
a discourteous proceeding, more offensive to the English 
public than to the Prussian Ambassador, never occurred 
before in either house of Parliament, and there is only 
one peer in Parliament, or perhaps only one man in the 
empire, who could have been guilty of it. Lord 
Brougham’s wrong was apologised for and repaired as 
promptly as possible by the ministers. . . . But on Tues- 
day the Marquis of Lansdowne gave notice of a motion 
for Friday to provide accommodation for foreign minis- 
ters... . The result will be that a gallery or some other 
convenient place will now be appropriated to the foreign 
ministers, and Chevalier Bunsen . . . will have the 
satisfaction of procuring for them in the House of Lords 
recognised and proper accommodation. The place allotted 
them hitherto has been behind the throne, but except as 
they imported chairs from some neighbouring apartment, 
they could not sit, and it is not creditable either to the 
peers or the architect of the house that a suitable place 
was not provided for foreign ambassadors when the house 
was prepared. The blunder will now be remedied, and 
Lord Brougham’s turbulence, more beneficial in its con- 
sequence than most of his lordship’s less reprehensible 
proceedings, will have the effect of remedying an 
undesigned omission. 


The Economist 


June 22, 1850 
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the Communists should not be allowed a monopoly of 1 
rostrum. : ‘ 


In the end, the delegates accepted unanimously the annual 
report of the Commission and also voted for the continuance 
of all the ECE technical committees. The meeting concluded 
with amicable promises of co-operation from both sides of the 
iron curtain. 

x * x 


Russian Grain for Europe 


Perhaps the most arresting development of the session 
was the news that a further attempt is to be made to solye 
the east-west trade deadlock. Mr Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of ECE, told the delegates that “subject t 
reservations ” various governments had assured him on his 
recent trip to Moscow, London and Paris that they were 
ready to undertake nvultilateral and all-European conversa- 
tions with a v.ew to expanding intra-European trade. With 
this encouragement, Mr Myrdal is hoping by the end of the 
summer to submit to interested governments concrete 
projects for negotiations. 


The spark for his initiative was provided by a Russian 
hint that east European grain could be made available in 
large quantities to west European nations. Such a possibility 
was welcomed by many of the western delegates, though 
privately some of them saw it as merely another Soviet 
propaganda move. The cynics suggested that, when it came 
to the point, the Russians might use the occasion to demand 
in return that the western nations relax controls over exports 
of war-potential goods to the east. Tactics of this kind 
might be a useful device for splitting the west: even within 
the western group—especially in Germany—the extent of 
export controls has long been a contentious point, with the 
United States insisting on a more rigorous export licensing 
system than some of the Marshall nations are willing to put 
into force. 


To the sceptics it seemed, too, that if the Russians were 
really serious about increasing trade with the west they would 
probably choose the bilateral approach rather than the mulu- 
lateral one now being worked out at Geneva. For they could 
hope to gain higher prices, and also greater practical conces- 
sions on export control, by dealing with sing'e governments 
rather than at ECE, where their hand would be revealed to 
many nations and also to American observers. 


Some observers, however, feel that the Russian move may 
herald a genuine change in policy, a new willingness to pro- 
mote intra-European trade. This school believes that the 
Soviet Government may be prepared, as a first step, to enter 
into a European grain agreement on the lines of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, under which they would sell 
for cash, leaving for later settlement the question of how 
this money could be spent. Perhaps the Soviet view might 
be that it is time for the Kremlin to offer some positive proof 
that there is a practical alternative to “ Marshallism.” 


* * * 


Judiciary and Executive 


In his address at Birmingham University last week-end, 
Lord Justice Denning emphasi the importance of the 
independence of the judges. It is so fundamental to the con- 
stitution that it is usually taken for granted. But, as he 
pointed out, it is the essential difference between the free 
and the totalitarian countries, and in consequence the pril- 
ciple will be none the worse for being given a public airing. 

Yet it is a pity that Lord Justice Denning, who, unlike s0 
many judges, is always ready to state a commonsense, non 
legalistic point of view, did not go farther into the question 
of safeguarding individual liberties in the modern state, 
however freedom-loving it may be. It is quite true that the 
judges stand between the individual and the state, ~ pre 
tecting the individual from any interference with his freedom 
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that was not justified by the law.” But this qualification— 
not justified by the law—tets in all manner of encroachments, 
or what the individual sees as encroachments, on his freedom, 
simply because modern legislation is so all-embracing, so 
sweeping in the power it gives to the executive. Judges, 
Lord Justice Denning said, have the right and the duty to 
point out that a piece of legislation is not, in practice, ful- 
filling Parliament’s intentions ; but they cannot criticise or set 
aside Parliament’s intentions, and, therefore, except in the 
very rare instances where executive action is ultra vires, the 
individual who considers that he is being hardly done by 
has no recourse. It is not that the people have no confidence 
in the judges’ administration of the law, but rather that they 
have no confidence nowadays that the law is on their side. 
Too often, so it seems to the individual, it appears to be on 
the side of the Government departments. 

Two other comments on Lord Justice Denning’s address 
may be made. He spoke of the people’s confidence, equal 
to that felt in the judges, in the chairmen of tribunals 
where they are independent of the executive. Here again 
the qualification is important, for most of the tribunals to 
which an individual can appeal are appointed by a Minister, 
and may indeed consist of an official of the department 
concerned in the case at issue. Secondly, Lord Justice 
Denning spoke of the significance of the Crown Proceedings 
Act of 1947, by which Government departments were sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the courts. But in spite of this 
important new principle, the attitude still prevails that 
Government departments are above the law, that their 
officials know best and that it is their convenience which 
must have priority. 


od 2 «x 
New Zealand’s Upper House 


The Liberal Government in New Zealand has decided 
to abolish the Legislative Council—the upper house of the 
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New Zealand Parliament. The members of nn 
who at present number twenty-five, are appointed for a — 
of seven years. The Labour Government, which was defeat 
in 1949, was in power for fourteen years and the majority of 
the present members of the Legislative Council are therefore 
opposed to the policies of the present Government. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. S. G. Holland, has announced that 
enough new members—the present number is well below 
the permitted limit—will be created to ensure the passage of 
Government business during the session. — Thereafter, a 
special committee will consider a practical alternative 
chamber before the council is abolished. 


The Legislative Council has not recently been held in high 
esteem in New Zealand politics. It has been treated with 
scant respect by the House of Representatives and Mr. 
Holland’s decision to do away with a body that has a great 
potential nuisance value without great popular prestige is 
understandable enough. A similar problem will arise with 
the Canadian Senate (whose members are appointed for life) 
when the Liberal government finally goes out of office. But 
it is to be hoped that the principle of two-chamber govern- 
ment will be retained by the use of some alternative means 
of selection; there is a dormant act on the New Zealand 
statute book which provides for an elective Legislative 
Council. In a country as much given to political and social 
experiment at New Zealand, there seems a strong case for 
retaining a revising chamber. 


The New Zealand decision has two points of interest for 
British constitutional theorists. The first is purely ironic, 
that—after the torrents of left-wing oratory which have lapped 
against the foundations of the House of Lords—a government 
of the Right should find its legislative programme in danger 
of obstruction by its upper house. But there is a more serious 
aspect which should be considered by those who advocate 
a reform of the House of Lords by means of substituting 
the nominative for the hereditary principle. In all countries 
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where the upper house has been entirely or largely com 

of nominated members, it has proved to be either merely the 
creature or else the scourge of the executive according to 
the length of the latter’s term of office. It has no opportunity, 
as it has under both the hereditary and the elective principles, 
to achieve a reputation for independent and judicious criti- 
cism and review. 


The Biter Bit 


The path of the class warrior who is also an employer 
is a thorny one, as was shown in this week’s dispute between 
the Daily Worker and its warehouse staff. The warehouse- 
men stopped work last Friday as a protest against the manage- 
ment’s appointment of a new night publisher whose mana- 
gerial capacity did not seem to the packers and porters to 
match his ideological qualifications. Both sides agreed to 
submit the dispute to the arbitration of the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation, which has upheld the managerial 
rights of the Daily Worker to appoint whom it chooses to 
carry out its orders. It is obviously a matter of great sadness 
for the Daily Worker to be reminded that it is just another 
irresponsible anti-syndicalist employer, but it has stood up 
gamely to this test of its doctrinal orthodoxy. The issue 
of Wednesday announces the arbitration award in one 
column, while in the contiguous leader column it doubts the 
wisdom of the foundry workers in rejecting strike action on 
the grounds that “an arbitration tribunal never gives a 
verdict on the basis of abstract justice.” 


x x * 


Good Terms for the Finns 


The new Finnish-Soviet Trade Agreement, concluded 
last week, after seven months of hard bargaining, appears to 
be good business for the Finns. It provides, at least for three 
years after reparations end in 1952, a solution to one of their 
most serious problems—what to do with the inflated metal 
and shipbuilding industries when compulsory deliveries by 
them are no longer made under the Armistice terms. 


In the five-year period ending December 31, 1955, Finland 
will export to Russia no less than §7 ships (including 20 small 
tankers), 200 barges, 60 schooners, industrial and timber- 
working equipment, cables, pumps and vehicles, besides 
building a complete new power station in Karelia and 
sending the more usual exports of prefabricated houses, pulp 
and pulpwood. The Russians will send to Finland 455,000 
tons of wheat, 320,000 tons of sugar, considerable quantities 
of oil and petrol and lesser quantities of rye, cattle cake, 
bitumen, industrial chemicals, steel billets, ferro-manganese, 
cars and machinery. 


The total value of trade will be 1,410 million roubles 
($352.5 million) each way. Prices should be world market 
prices, but the Finns fear that, so long as the Russians are 
the sole buyers of these products, the prices may be affected 
by the desire to apply political pressure. This remains to be 
seen ; at previous Soviet-Finnish trade talks, although there 
has been hard bargaining, prices have been quite fair. The 
refusal of the western powers to send “ strategic exports ” to 
the Soviet Union may help the Finns by putting them in a 


stronger bargaining position for their own heavy industrial 
products. 


Thus the paradox of Russian behaviour towards the Finns 
is repeated. If this agreement works properly, Finland’s 
economy will be strengthened and, to that extent, the Finnish 
Communists deprived of opportunities of agitation—and not 
for the first time. On the other hand the aura of personal 
success that now surrounds the Agrarian Premier, Mr 
Kekkonen, may revive an earlier tendency to flirt with the 
Communists in the hope that their support would consolidate 
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his position vis-a-vis the Social Democrats. 
the present unhappy division of Finnish politic 
town and country—Agrarian and Social Deen 


continue and, while it does, the anti-Communist 
be weakened. . front wil 


But in any case 


* * * 


Agreement on Beira 


A twenty-year convention covering the port of Beirs 
was signed in Lisbon a week ago between Southern Rhodesia 
Portugal and Britain. Its main provisions are that the 
Portuguese will maintain the port and the railways cop. 
necting it with Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in a state 
fit to deal with the traffic to and from those territories In 
return, the British and Southern Rhodesian governments 
undertake to prevent any discrimination against Beira. 4 
other outlets from central Africa develop. If traffic does f2\} 
off, the three governments will consult about it. 


This convention represents something of a Pyrrhic victory 
for the Portuguese. Their concern about Beira is moc 
understandable, since they have been pressed for months to 
improve the dock facilities and re-equip the railway, which 





they took over from a British company last year. But there 
is very little likelihood that, with the formidable expansion 
going on in the Rhodesias, Beira will do anything but work 
to capacity for many years. Indeed, the port and railway 
still urgently need further capital development. 


At the African Transport Conference, which is due to 
take place in Johannesburg in October, far-reaching decisions 
should be taken about financing and starting work on one 
or more of the new railways at present under survey—pattly 
with Marshall Aid funds—to provide the Rhodesias with 
additional outlets to the sea. The most suitable for Souther 
Rhodesia is likely to be the one proposed for a link-up 
with Lourengo Marques. But the Americans are deeply 
interested in the problem as a whole, since a solution © 
Africa’s transport difficulties should free and cheapen the 
flow of vital raw materials to the western world. If the 
Portuguese could persuade themselves to be less cautious 
about pushing on with the expansion of Beira, their decision 
would be widely welcomed and strongly supported in both 
the United Kingdom and the United States. There a 
already sterling funds available, and Washington would 
almost certainly be willing at least to make a detailed examine” 
tion of dollar requirements. Portugal should take the bull 
by the horns. 
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Letters to 


The Schuman Pian 


Sir,—Your leading article of June 1oth on the Schuman 
Pian and the Atlantic Council illustrate how essential it is today 
to view our problems in a wider than national perspective : there 
is no acceptable solution to the German problem except on a 
European basis, nor to that of the defence of western Europe 
except on an Atlantic basis. So we are faced with more and 
more international committees which are becoming vested with 
the control of our interests and future. That decisions should 
be taken on an international basis is all to the good, but may 
a democrat voice his doubts on the growth of a system which 
is set fair to preclude the people and their parliaments from 
control over the decisions taken ? 


When an international committee reaches a decision—and 
this is accepted by member governments in, those cases where 
this is required—neither parliament nor the nation can demur 
without disrupting international trust and accord. If electors 
appear less interested in international affairs than in the past, 
may it not be because in present conditions the machinery 
for dealing with them does not allow the elector’s interest to be 
of much effect ? 


Everything points to the need for a western political authority 
deriving its power from the peoples, and not from national 
governments, whether to secure democratic control over 
M. Schuman’s coal and steel authority or over Atlantic defence 
decisions on such matters as a common defence budget. Until 
the west makes Mr Churchill’s “one spasm of resolve” to 
establish a democratically constituted political authority, the 
western peoples cannot bring to bear their common sense and 
the momentum of their desire for prosperity and peace.—Yours 
faithfully, Martin MappDAN 


3 Hillcroft Crescent, W.5 


Featherbed Farming 


Sirn,—You yourself have pointed out that whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the accusations recently levelled against 
the agricultural community, farmers must realise that if the 
present food subsidies were withdrawn they would find it far 
harder than they do today to sell their produce at remunerative 
prices. No amount of justification of the present system can 
alter this fact any more than it can alter the necessity for 
farmers to concentrate every effort upon reducing costs as 
much in their own interests as in those of the consumer. 


There are, however, two factors which are in danger of 
being overlooked by the general public. During the war the 
agricultural industry willingly agreed to control of prices, with 
the result that almost everything produced on farms in this 
country was sold at prices far below those that could have been 
obtained in a free market, and far below the prices ruling in 
practically every other country in the world. It was an 
essential part of this agreement between producers and the 
Government that in return for a restriction of profits during 
the war and the immediate postwar period, prices would be 
maintained at a remunerative level in later years, even though 
this might mean paying the British farmer prices higher than 
those ruling in the open world market. Now is the time for 
the consumer to stick to his side of the bargain. 


The second factor which tends to be overlooked is the 
financial returns in agriculture compared with those in other 
walks of life. The farmer himself, although today leading a 
‘prosperous life, is not receiving a return out of all proportion 
to his skill, effort and investment compared with other indus- 
tries or professions. Take, for instance, the large farmer, who 
is generally accepted as being the most prosperous of all those 
engaged in agriculture—the man farming a thousand acres. 
His net profit before paying his own salary or interest on 
capital is shown by most surveys to be between £4 and £5 


the Editor 


per acre—say, £5,000 per year. His investment in stock and 
equipment on his farm and the working capital necessary for 
operating his holding is at today’s prices in the neighbourhood 
of £40 per acre, or £40,000. In an undertaking as exposed to 
natural hazards as is farming a 10 per cent return would not 
be considered unreasonable by most industrialists, but let us 
take a more modest figure of 7} per cent. Three thousand 
pounds, therefore, of his profit can be set off as a fair return 
on his invested capital, leaving £2,000 as his salary. The 
question is, could such a man, had he gone into some other 
industry or profession, reckon to earn £2,000? I suggest that 
anybody with the training, experience and ability necessary to 
make a profit of £5 per acre on a thousand acre farm certainly 
has no less skill than a country doctor or solicitor, a clerk to a 
small county council, or an assistant secretary in a Ministry. 
Yours faithfully, H. D. WaLston 
Thriplow Farms, Cambridge 


What Price the Price Mechanism? 


Sir,—May I say at once in reply to your comment on my 
letter, that I have never thought The Economist guilty of any 
elementary fallacy over unemployment statistics? The fallacy 
is, however, well entrenched in the public mind, and must be 
dispelled before your arguments receive the attention they 
deserve. 


As to your comments on my conclusions, first, I was not 
trying to argue that the changes in the composition of the 
unemployment statistics which I noticed were irreversible, 
but that they were irrelevant to a judgment on the adequacy 
of disinflation. The “large factor,” which I did not mention, 
the increased numbers insured, is large only in its effects on 


the unemployment percentage. When the change occurred in_ 


1948 it scarcely produced a ripple in the statistics of unemploy- 
ment. 


You appeal to qualitative judgments. I find these difficult 
to make in comparing 1937 and 1950 ; but they are very relevant 
between late 1947, when the symptoms of overfull employment 
were obvious, and today, when they are, as obviously, less. Yet 
the associated increase in unemployment is about 50,000.— 
Yours faithfully, P. M. DEBENHAM 

25A Wellington Road, Birmingham, 15 


Stranded Chinese Students 


Sir,—As one of the stranded, I read with great interest your 
comment entitled “ Stranded Chinese Students” in your issue 
of June roth. I should like to point out that this harsh and 
inconsiderate action of the Hongkong authorities has already 
caused a wave of indignation not only among those Chinese 
students studying in this country, but also in other parts of 
the world. As far as I am aware, Chinese students in America 
and France are also experiencing the same sort of difficulties. 
Although those in America (more than ter, times the number 
in this country) can now sail for North China direct, their 
bitter feeling still persists by reason of the fact that the refusal 
of Hongkong transit visas has long delayed their passage and 
because the easiest access to South China is still denied to 
them. 

As to Chinese students in Europe, we are in a much worse 
position. To go to China by way of America is out of the 
question owing to the prohibitive cost. In any case, such an 
arrangement is impossible, as a Hongkong visa is again the 
prerequisite for the grant of an American visa. 

Consequently, ever since February, we have been stranded 
in a foreign land. Our scanty savings run down day by day. 
By now quite a few are already unable to pay their landladies. 
—Yours faithfully, K. N. Hsu 

2 St Marks Crescent, London, N.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Mankind’s Optimism 
“The Proper Study of Mankind. An Inquiry into the 


Science of Human _ Relations.” By Stuart Chase. 
Phoenix House. 283 pages. 16s. 


Tue faith that science alone can solve al] human problems has 
more adherents on both sides of the Atlantic than is perhaps 
realised. Its appeal is not on the whole to scientists or the 
sophisticated, many of whom may find it old-fashioned, but it 
does bring consolation to the spiritually displaced. Natural 
science, the argument runs, has given man control of his 
material environment. If his resulting state is not altogether 
comfortable, that is not because of too much but of too little 
science. What is now needed is that social science should give 
him control of his human environment. But it is seldom asked 
by whom this control is to be exercised, or to what end. Yet 
these questions cannot be dodged. To say that science is 
ethically neutral, when it is a question of the social sciences, 
is not enough. For no scientific discipline can be effectively 
isolated from its applications. 

But doubts about the omnipotence of the scientific method 
do not trouble Mr Stuart Chase. The ground he covers is 
wide. In under 300 pages he promises nothing less than “ an 
attempt to explore the possibilities of applying the scientific 
method . . . to the problems of human relations.” However, 
apart from some glancing tributes to “such European masters 
as Malthus, Marx, Machiavelli, Adam Smith,” this volume is 
confined almost entirely to recent American work, in “ cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, sociology, economics, and 
political science,” and some other fields. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of work under the 
general heading of social science is being done in America, far 
more than anywhere else, and that some of it is valuable, since 
too litthe is known elsewhere about this vast multicellular 
activity. But the breathless enthusiasms of Mr Chase will 
not help the ignorant to find their way about, though it may 
allow them to indulge the day-dream of a world safe for, and 
saved by, science. Scattered through the book are tantalising 
glimpses of investigations which must, the reader feels, be 
interesting if only he were given a chance to take them in. 
But he is swept along in a mad rush of quotations, anecdotes— 
often in the historic present—and unconscious assumptions 
which it would take another book to disentangle. Mr Chase 


likes the appeal to authority, even where the need of it is not 
obvious, as: 


One cannot .. . multiply horses by apples. . . . To do so 
violates the principle of dimensional homogencity, says Jones, and 
he has powerful support from other competent mathematicians. . . 
including Lancelot Hogben, author of Mathematics fcr the 
Million. 

This kind of thing really is not fair to America or its social 
science. On the other hand the long list of this author’s 
previous books—a majority of them around and about 
“economics ”—and the wide popularity they evidently enjoy 
cannot be other than symptomatic of “the bewilderment of a 
generation which has lost its way.” Though such books may 
satisfy a need, they are not harmless. As Mr Chase observes, 

“We mortals are so prone to believe anything we hear, 
especially in eight-point type, that a solemn obligation devolves 
upon those of us who deal in words to do everything in our 
power to make them clear and true.” 


Men and Events 


« British Politics Since 1900.” By D. C. Somervell. Andrew 
Dakers. 26§ pages. 158. 


Tus is a book of which the politically minded layman has 
stood greatly in need. The immediate past—the events which 
have been absorbed seriatim from the newspapers or the con- 


fused recollections of one’s elders—is neither so interest 
nor so e¢asy to understand as periods, like the mid-Victorian 
which are now part of history. Mr Somervell has successfully 
overcome both these obstacles by writing a straightforward 
account of the ups and downs of twentieth century politics 
with clarity as its main object. It is a measure of the author’s 
knowledge of his subject that there are no cryptic allusions ahd 
there is no attempt to dazzle the reader with erudition. Mr 
Somervell uses only a sardonic wit to savour a plain tale. 


Unlike most political histories, this one is confined str 
to its terms of reference, and the course of events is described 
solely as it affected the development of politics. Thus the 
period of the first world war receives some attention since 
during it there was considerable political regrouping. But the 
years from 1940-45 are dismissed almost in a line, since “what 
followed in the next five years, though the most amazing 
chapter in British history, is a blank in the history of British 
politics. We had real leadership and politics was in abeyance.” 
This strict definition of political history has the effect of greatly 
clarifying the development of twentieth century politics, 
Although the main purpose of the book is to explain the course 
of politics rather than to state a case, Mr Somervell presents an 
underlying and unifying thesis: 


When, omitting the wars as abnormalities, one transfers one’s 
attention from pre-war politics to inter-war politics and then 
onward to our own post-war politics one senses what mathema- 
ticians call a progression. The men remain the same size but 
the problems they are called upon to deal with grow bigger and 
bigger. 

From the political standpoint the period is a twilit age, Since 
more and more “events ruled men instead of men ruling 
events.” 


ictly 


Mr Somervell obviously has little faith in socialism as a 
doctrine but his portraits of the Labour leaders are fair and 
illuminating and his judgment on the actions of the Labour 
party would draw dissent only from its bitterest partisans. 
His judgment leads him astray on only two occasions: he 
brushes aside the Spanish Civil War as a trivial side show 
when in fact it had the most profound effect on the growth of 
a left wing consciousness among the British middle class; 
and he describes Mr Zilliacus as an exotic “with no roots m 
British soil.” Mr Zilliacus with his rebelliousness, his doubts 
and his hesitations surely represents a continuous, if unimpor- 
tant, tradition in British politics. Since the balance between 
events and men is his theme, Mr Somervell emphasises the 
successes of the Baldwin government of 1924-29 and the 
domestic progress of the thirties. Although Mr Churchill 
obviously comes as near as anyone to being the hero of the 
book, Mr Somervell is at some pains to question what influence 
he could in fact have exercised over the course of foreign affairs 
in order to prevent the second war. The book is full of excel- 
lent descriptions of men, of measures and of events, and 1 
have dovetailed them so skilfully into a simple coherent narra 
tive is a sign of Mr Somervell’s mastery, if not of events, al 
least of their record. 


Rule by Intellect 


“Intellectual Capitalism.” By Johannes Alasco. World 
University Press. New York. 140 pages. $3.00 


Tus is a book at once stimulating and disappoinung, 
Capitalism, says Mr Alasco, is a great deal older, a great deal 
tougher, and a great deal more mutable than is generally 
realised. What distinguishes the capitalism of the classic 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from that of ous 
and later times is merely the nature of the controlling asset 
by which the ruling class governs economic life. Land 
first; raw materials next; machinery with the Indust 
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Some of the important questions dealt with 
% The alleged evils of capitalism 
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* A book of facts 


about people 


‘The Home Market’ 


That there have been vast changes in our people's way of living 


since 1939 we all know. But what are these changes? ‘The Home 


Market’ tells the whole story — and tells it clearly and tersely with 
tables, pictorial diagrams, maps, using the minimum of text 
matter. From this book you learn the latest composition and 
distribution of population; changes in the number and 

size of families; drift from one region to another; what is 

earned and how it is spent; what papers people read. 

You see a complete picture of the new Britain. 

This is.a book that every manufacturer and advertising man 
needs. It is alsoa book of great value to the sociologist, the 
economist, the administrator and politician. The first issues of 
‘The Home Market’, of which Major G. Harrison and 

Mr. F.C. Mitchell of The London Press Exchange were 

joint authors, gained a high reputation in 1936 and 1939, and this 
first post-war edition has been brought entirely up to date 

and re-written by their colleague Dr. Mark Abrams. 


15/- or 15/6 POST FREE 


From leading booksellers, 
or from the publishers, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


@) NATIONS 


Survey of Europe 
in 1949 


320 pp. Price reduced to 15/- (plus 9d. postage). 
A comprehensive review of current European economic conditions prepared 
by the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
The Survey analyses the European economy as a whole and discusses such 
problems as the effects of devaluation, prospects of industrial expansioa, 
intra-European trade and the dollar shortage. 
: Obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office : London (Post Orders : P.O. Box 569, London, S.B.1), 


Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. 


UNITED 
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Revolution ; finance thereafter ; and in the future, finance will 
be superseded in its primacy by “intellectual capital ”— 
patents, goodwill and know-how both technical and commer- 
cial. The managerial revolution is on, but with a difference. 
In Mr Alasco’s view it is perfectly compatible with as much 
democracy as has ever really existed under any other régime. 
There are always rulers and ruled, those who act and those 
who are acted upon; the essence of democracy is continuous 
and revocable consent by the latter to the policies of the 
former, and democracy is endangered less by change in the 
nature of the ruling class (e.g., in Mr Alasco’s phrase, a change 
from stockholders to jobholders) than by institutions and legal 
fictions which deny the change and prevent the understanding 
on which consent can be intelligently based. 


All this is well and freshly said, and constitutes a valuable 
and stimulating exploration of the border between economics 
and political theory. Mr Alasco, however, forfeits much of 
his reader’s confidence by dogmatically reasserting the most 
extreme individualist view of society, brushing aside al] that 
sociology can teach concerning groups and the group ethos. 
His forecast of a society in which the obsolete “controlling 
assets ” (land, material capital, finance) will be publicly owned 
and nationally planned, but the new “controlling asset” of 
intellectual capital will have inevitably reverted to private 
hands, has all the plausible unreality of an abstract construction 
equally remote from the market place and the polling booth. 
The book, in fact, displays both the strength and the weakness 
of the solitary thinker whose ideas have neither been blunted 
by compromise and misgiving nor toughened in the give and 
take of controversy and empirical test. 


Change or Decay 


“ The Pilgrimage of Western Man: A History of Europe 
from 1500 to 1949.” By Stringfellow Barr. Gollancz. 
37° pages. 7s. 6d. 

To the memory of my father and mother who taught me to 
love the great tradition which every generation must learn and 
change. 

Tue dedication of this book indicates what the reader may 
anticipate ; that he is disappointed is not altogether a condem- 
nation of the author, who does not send us empty away, but 
substitutes the unexpected. His thesis is, in fact, that every 
generation refused to learn, and that change was always brought 
about by instinctive grab and greed, rather than by conscious 
reorientation. 


The “great tradition” is shown in its apotheosis in the 
Medieval synthesis, based upon St. Augustine’s vision of the 
City of God, and the thirteenth century is idealised as an era of 
pristine integrity and unity. The serpent in this Eden is 
commerce—the exchange of goods for gain, instead of for the 
“just price” of the Middle Ages ; the opening up of Venice 
to Eastern trade, and the growth of her navy to protect it, 
were the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge which started Western 
Man on his downward path. This titilation of his appetite 
for Juxury and power initiated the corruption of the Church, 
the break up of religion, the dawn of enlightenment, the fury 
of nationalism, and the debacle of universal war. 


Mr Bartr’s style is minatory, but stimulating. He points a 
seemingly objective statement with a wry and slightly vindic- 
tive sarcasm; or deliberately understates:—“ among their 
enemies they (the Jesuits) had the reputation of believing that 
the end justifies the means” ; or blandly confuses terms, using 
Calvinist and Protestant synonymously. He also resorts to 
what might be called the rhetorical premise, in order to 
demolish a non-existent case: “the student of history 
frequently assumes,” or “modern democrats frequently 
think.” 

Those who hold that the pilgrimage of Western—or any 
other—man is a series of improvisations in adaptation to 
changing circumstances, sustained by a faith in some ultimate 
good, will find much food for controversy in this book. But 
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tew will deny that it is a compact and readable sum 
presented from diverse and significant view points - rary de 
will quarrel with its conclusion that the response to a 
challenge of today lies in “ the establishment of 4 governme 
for the new community which modern technology has cael 


Through the Ideological Jungle 


“Les Doctrines Sociales en France, 1930-1950.” 


: : By Al 
Pasquier. Pichon et Durand-Auzias, Paris. 3 me 


527 pages 
M. PasQuiER, who is a member of the Faculty of Law at th 
University of Caen, describes this extensive work os as : 
detailed record of social doctrines but simply as a hese 
account of their evolution. The book contains, howeve; 
enough -isms to befog all but the clearest intellects, To take 
only the homely term “liberalism” we find several Quite 
separate varieties of the species. A libéral, or rather néo. 
libéral, may be “conservateur,” “a-doctrinal” “ intégral,” 
“conchet” as well as “ social” or “ spiritualiste.’ And within 
the anarchist and marxist zones distinctions of doctrine are 
even more luxuriant. To the non-French, non-professions! 
philosopher the main value of M. Pasquier’s study lies pre- 
cisely in his presentation of the whole range of France’s 
political ideology so that it may be viewed in its entirety as 
the obdurate national phenomenon that it is. To the outsider 
the individual political climats are as hard to differentiate as 
the climats which grow Burgundy wines. The important fact 
is that they exist, 


M. Pasquier defines the term “ doctrine sociale.” A doctrine. 
he says, is made up of three elements: philosophie de base: 
material ends ; programme, or means to those ends. In the 
last resort doctrines differ primarily as to their basic 
philosophies. Sooner or later, that is, politicians who affirm 
and politicians who deny the principle of subjective liberty are 
going to fall out. Nor is agreement more durable between 
either objective or subjective libertarians on the one hand and 
anarchists (who believe in the doctrine of all the kberties) 
on the other. M. Pasquier’s historical thesis is, indeed, that 
French social doctrines, which between the years 1930 and 
1945 had tended progressively to sink their philosophical 
differences first in an economic programme, then in a wal- 
time adaptation to reality, have since become once more 
thoroughly divided, their adherents taking refuge in the 
inevitable partiality of a philosophical first principle. How- 
ever the book’s final section, which deals with the philosophy 
of General de Gaulle’s movement, advances greater hope o! 
political unity in France. For the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Frangais deliberately does not seek a pukka, brand new 
doctrinal framework. It is something of a hotchpotch (poly- 
doctrinal, as M. Pasquier puts it), seeking a minimum pro- 
gramme in which “some will be able to see an end ; others 
hope for a beginning.” Thus, he argues that it is possible that 
the RPF will be enabled by its catholicity to solve the socal 
problem of a sectarian country. For a party that is not con 
cerned with the academic defence of its doctrine has a better 
chance of solving the social problem through sound sociological 
practice. M. Pasquier’s book contains a very full table of 
contents which greatly facilitates reference to the various 
doctrines which he assembles and analyses. 


Economics of the Superstructure 


“Co-operative Industrial Research.” By R. S. Edwards. 
Pitman. 285 pages. 20s. 


Tue Industrial Organisation and Development Act of 1947 ¥# 
based on the fact that competition ensures that all the firms 
in an industry move forward together, but not necessarily the! 
they move at the right pace. Leaders are needed in each ua, 
pouring in new ideas, watching for the growing points, nepeas 
new departures, and removing the dead tissue of ancient 
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reputable but cumbersome customs. Once let a new departure 
be launched and competition will do the rest. But someone 
must give the first push. Individual firms may do it, stepping 
out ahead of the rest. But experience shows that they very 
often do not. In that case special organs are needed as a 
superstructure to each industry intended, not to issue orders 
to firms, but to set their feet by education and persuasion on 
the paths down which competition will then press them. 


Economists tended to talk in the last generation as if central 
leadership and common services could be enjoyed to full 
advantage only in a monopoly organisation. Central leadership 
in competitive industry smelt, however fair its outward seem- 
ing, like a trade-association conspiracy against the public. 
Today, Sir Raymond Streat and the Cotton Board somehow 
fail to fit into this picture. Apparently we can now have our 
competitive cake and feast to repletion on unimpeachable 
virtuous central leadership. If this is generally so, it is of great 
practical importance. But is the Cotton Board unique ? 


Professor Edwards, in this very useful study, deals with an 
element of the superstructure which now has a generation of 
history behind it, the co-operative industrial research associa- 
tions. They are well worth studying from the side of science 
and technology alone, and Professor Edwards has dealt com- 
petently with these. But he has done still better on the side 
of economics: for, over and above his excellent analysis of the 
specific problems of research associations, he has built up a 
body of theory which can be applied to a whole range of other 
problems. 

Professor Edwards’s blindest spot is human relations. One 
would have liked more analysis, though there is a good deal, 
of how the research associations have solved the problems of 
personalities and confidence—the typical problem of industrial 
relations, with managing directors as the irritated underlings— 
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on which the Act of 1947 has so far been wrecked. It is 
startling to hear associations advised to “ move cautiously ” in 
human relations research. There is certainly a prejudice among 
natural scientists, including many of the leaders of scientific 
research in industry, that what is social is mot science. But 
who is a professor of the London School of Economics to 
encourage this ? 


Shorter Notices 


“ Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1946. No. 12.” 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress. Harvard University Press. $8.50. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege. 68s.) 364 pages. 


Tuts is a selective guide to material published in 1946 on Latin 
America in the major branches of history, economics and the arts. 
It differs from its predecessors in that there are no longer separate 
sections for Archives and Folklore. The section on Labour and Social 
Welfare has been omitted this year but will be’ reinstated in the 
thirteenth “andbook. 


“The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (1949 Annual).” 
Editor M. P. Gandhi. Gandhi and Company, Bombay. 
450 pages. Rs. 6. 


“ The Indian Sugar Industry (1949 Annual).” Editor M, P. 
Gandhi. Gandhi and Company, Bombay. 400 pages. 
Rs. 6. 


IN addition to production and trading information and_ statistics 
these year books contain a review of the past and prospects of the 
cotton textile and sugar industries respectively and give details 
of the latest tariffs and government control orders. Appendices 
give lists of the cotton textile mills and the sugar mills in India and 
Pakistan. The books would be easier to use if the pages were 
numbered consecutively throughout instead of in sections, 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Regular Work 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE new contract signed on May 23rd between the 

General Motors Corporation and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union continues to be of interest to both 
businessmen and labour leaders. Its outstanding feature is 
the five years for which it is to run, with no grounds for re- 
opening negotiations recognised by either party. In addition, 
the contract includes a funded, non-contributory pension 
plan, linked to the national social security programme, a 
modified form of the union shop, improved arrangements for 
contributory insurance and increased vacation pay. Wages, 
as under the previous contract, are to be adjusted quarterly 
in accordance with the cost of living index, provided they do 
not fall below the basic rate ; an “ improvement ” increase of 
four cents an hour is to be allowed annually for all wages, and 
an additional five cents an hour, this year, for certain skilled 
jobs. Both parties to the contract recognise in principle that 
higher living standards depend upon technological advances. 


In Washington on June 8th, Mr C. E. Wilson, head of the 
Corporation and a man who thoughtful architects of a 
reconstructed Republican party should not overlook, 
explained the contract from the company’s point of view. He 
noted that, while the four cents improvement factor repre- 
sents about 2} per cent of average wages, it was calculated not 
on the technological advance which General Motors expects 
to be able to achieve, but on the average advance which the 


country as a whole is likely to accomplish. General Motors 
expects to do a little better than the average, and to use that 
margin for improving its products or lowering its prices. 
But technological benefits, Mr Wilson stressed, can be 
dissipated through strikes, featherbedding, absenteeism and 
artificially short work weeks ; hence the importance of a long- 
term contract. He added: 

Both parties completely accept the principle of progress 
including the use of machines, mechanical power and better 
organisation, better working conditions and better arrange- 
ment of the work in order not to waste human effort. If the 
people of this country really understand this principle . . . 
I have no worries about our country being able to stand the 
costs of pensions, insurance and high wages. 

Mr Wilson’s optimism was repeated, a week later, in a 
study released by a businessmen’s research organisation, the 
Committee for Economic Development, on “ How to Raise 
Real Wages,” which predicted that the average employee’s 
real hourly wages will be double in about thirty years, if 
productivity continues to rise at the same average rate as in 
the past. The committee indicated four main reasons why 
output per man-hour, which at the turn of the century was 
about 50.5 cents in terms of 1949 dollars, is now about $1.83. 
Chief among them were improvements in production pro- 
cesses and increased capitalisation. The average industrial 
worker now uses seven times more mechanical energy than 
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in 1900, and expenditures on technological research were nine 
times as large in 1940 as in 1900, and doubled again by 1950. 
Capita! for each worker now averages above $10,000, with 
about a tenth of the net national product devoted to expand- 
ing plant, equipment and inventories. At the same time, the 
health, training and skill of the labour force have improved, 
and so have management’s methods. To keep up this 
advance the committee proposes ten objectives for industry: 
the growth of industry should be stabilised and serious 
business recessions avoided ; seasonal unemployment should 
be reduced ; the quality of new businesses should be raised 
and the mortality among infant businesses lowered ; the tax 
system should be reformed to make risk-taking more attrac- 
tive ; equipment should be replaced more rapidly; the 
imports of the United States should be increased in compari- 
son with its exports; there should be more employment 
opportunities for older people, and more incentives for 
efficiency among the rank and file of employees ; the know- 
ledge and training of the labour force should be drawn upon 
regularty and make-work rules and featherbedding should be 
abolished. 


* 


This report, and the General Motors contract, are evidence 
that pace-setting business leaders regard continuity of pro- 
duction, with unit costs lowered by an active technology 
and with a major part of the savings promptly passed 
on to the workers and the consuming public, as a formula 
desirable enough to justify the risk of some very long-term 
commitments. Continuity of employment, under conditions 
reached in the General Motors contract, seems equally attrac- 
tive to the labour pace-setters. The speech of Mr Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers, at 
the steelworkers’ convention on May roth affords an interest- 
ing parallel to that of Mr Wilson. After congratulating the 
steelworkers on leading the fight for pensions, and ending 
the double standard by which company executives received 
pensions while factory workers did not, Mr Reuther con- 
tinued : 

There is another double standard that we are worried 
about and which your president, Mr Murray, has done a 
lot of fighting for, and that is the question of the guaranteed 
annual wage. Here again you see the double standard. 
C. E. Wilson gets $600,000 a year. His kids eat by the year 
and live by the year, he gets paid by the year, and that’s a 
good arrangement. But the General Motors workers, like 
the steelworkers, their kids eat by the year, they pay rent by 
the year, but they get paid by the hour, and that creates a 
problem. 

So far, few industries have plans guaranteeing either annual 
employment or annual earnings, although there are some 
firms, whose steady production makes guarantees especially 
practicable, that have operated such plans for some years 
with success. At the close of the war a report on guaranteed 
wages was prepared in the Office of War Mobilisation and 
Reconversion, and received strong support from the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, but little has since been done 
about it. 


Yet it seems clear that labour’s energies are in the imme- 
diate future going to be directed more towards keeping a 
maximum number of people at work under the conditions at 

**AMERICAN SURVEY ” 


is drawn from. three 


sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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improving those conditions. Workers who have ae 
today and pensions tomorrow place a new importance . 


being on the job Jong enough for the pension to fall g 
Moreover, loss of a job at today’s level of pay and oa 
an even more serious matter than it used to be. The avera 
weekly benefit for total unemployment, available under . 
federal-state insurance system in March of this year, was 
$20.90 for the country as a whole, with a range from $1 3.1 
in Florida to $24.66 in Wyoming. The Department of Apri 
culture’s low-cost diet for a family of four runs at about $13 
Over half a million claimants have exhausted their right to 
unemployment compensation already ; relief levels are lowe; 
still, and recipients in most States are not eligible if they haye 
cars, houses, or life insurance. The fall of the unemployed 
from current standards of living is, nowadays, a long fall 


The emphasis which both labour and management put on 
continuity of production and employment should be a major 
factor in prolonging the present boom. If the boom slackens. 
trade union leaders are likely to argue that management musi 
accept responsibility for the victims of technological unem- 
ployment by retraining workers, and by providing dismissa! 
pay if retraining is impossible. Earlier retirement may also 
be suggested, though both sides are aware that it is the 
generation now at work that must support young and old as 
well as themselves, and that more work opportunities for the 
elderly are to everyone’s advantage. Should a more serious 
downswing develop, requests for slower application of new 
processes, and for a shorter work week, are to be expected. 

Labour leaders will also probably press for pooling of 
the financial resources of small firms in a given industry, 
firms which by themselves are in no position to offer long- 
term contracts of the General Motors type. Whether on a 
trade basis (as in the garment industry and the Detroit auto 
parts industry) or on a geographic basis (as in the proposed 
scheme for Toledo, Ohio) joint plans, administered through 
the union, are on the increase. Unions will also try to improve 
employer-employee relations and attempt to show corpore- 
tions that the union shop is more efficient from the standpoint 
of the employer, as well as desirable from the standpoint of 
the employee. Employers will also look more favourably on 
many unions if the danger of jurisdictional disputes between 
rival unions becomes less of a threat as the result of the 
attempts now being made to reunite the various nation] 
labour organisations. 


Play Business 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


THE strain on New York’s supply of theatre seats for “ South 
Pacific” has been relieved, in theory, by the creation of @ 
touring company that is taking the musical comedy 
clamorous audiences in Cleveland, Chicago and points west. 
No way has been found to make the stars, Miss Mary 
Martin and Mr Enzio Pinza, into twins, but even without 
them, the road compsty, making its first appearance ™ 
Cleveland, found all tie seats sold for its scheduled two 
weeks’ run (gross income $135,000) and was forced to return 
$603,000 to disappointed would-be purchasers. 


The financial record of this bit of theatre property is o! 
the kind that tempts all men to become “angels ”—that 
backers of plays. The original investment was $225,000 
which marks the play as expensive even in this day of high 
production costs when an average drama, without must 
may cost perhaps $20,000 before it opens. Its first New 
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York performance was on April 7, 1949, and by June tst, 
when the 1948-49 season ended, its net earnings had 
averaged $12,000 a week. This year’s record has been at 
least as good. According to Variety, the weekly newspaper 
of the show world, its gross income for a slow Lenten week 
in March was $50,600, while its nearest rival, “Kiss Me, 
Kate,” took in $47,100. Both are musical comedies and both 
charge a $6 top for seats to those who manage to purchase 
at box-office prices. 


In the case of “South Pacitic” the box-office operates 
on a schedule at least s.x months ahead of the date of 
request. Thus anyone sending a cheque in April may 
receive a pair of seats for November, but the precise date 
must be left flexible. Quicker and surer ways exist, that are 
more or less legal, but they are shrouded in mystery. The 
price of seats in that shadowy realm populated by lobby’sts, 
page-boys, and ticket brokers more avid than honest, has been 
set by rumour at $40 to $60 a pair. The dishonest brokers 
were scourged last season by the New York Commissioner of 
Investigations but, if tickets came out of odd corners while 
his broom was at work, they did not stay out long. 


Such records fling about the American theatre (which is 
to say the New York commercial theatre) a golden aura 
that proves, on closer inspection, to be made of pure 
tinsel. Broadway is prosperous, in spots, but elsewhere it 
is threadbare. Nor is the record of “South Pacific” a 
reliable index. In 1948-49 some $6,500,000 was invested 
in sixty-three productions. The fifteen that were hits cost 
$1,940,000 and earned $2,176,000 in the course of the year. 
But the red side of the ledger showed $4,535,000 lost on 
plays that failed, or that were scheduled to close by the 
end of the year. 

* 


The shrinking number of theatre properties, plays and 
other appurtenances of what is carefully called the 
“legitimate” theatre (perhaps to distinguish it from 
vaudeville, variety and the circus) started in the early 
nineteen-thirties. No new theatres have been built since 
then, and twenty-one of the fifty-two then in existence have 
been handed over to the activities of radio and television by 
owners more interested in steady profits from their real estate 
than in acting as patrons of an art. Plays are fewer, and 
gross earnings are smaller. In 1947-48 Broadway saw sixty- 
seven productions ; sixty-three appeared in 1948-49 ; in the 
season which ended on June Ist, fifty-one plays opened and of 
these only seven were hits, while thirty-five were failures. The 
financial figures tell a similar story ; Broadway’s gross income 
this year was $28,614,500 as against $28,840,700 last year. 
When to this are added the figures of touring income, from 
shows sent to other cities, the decline is steeper—$49,169,200 
this year compared with $52,498,600 last year. 


Actors are fewer, and so are actors’ jobs. Some 11,000 
actors appeared in drama and musical comedy during a 
12-month period in the late mnineteen-twenties. They 
averaged about 14.6 weeks of employment for each actor, 
a figure which shocked this non-statistical profession, whose 
members then cherished the illusion that an actor worked 
33 weeks of every year. In 1948-49, out of 6,000 members 
of Actors Equity, only 4,692 “ played somewhere on a stage 
under an Equity contract,” and half of them did not work 
more than six weeks in the season. The source of these 
doleful figures is a study entitled “ Why be an Actor ?” 


The result is that the potential demand for seats, whether 
it is static, as some believe, or increasing with the growth 
and progressive mobility of the population, has come to be 
fantastically out of proportion to the shrinking supply. New 
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York alone has more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, not counting 


the circumambient commuter and the visitors from other 


places who come to do business by day and to amuse 
themselves by night. 


Any other industry, facing a similar situation, would, in 
this day of mass production, increase its output and widen 
its distribution to meet the demand. But the theatre world 
is caught between the contradictory laws of art, industry 
and real estate. For at least two decades its reply to 
increasing demand has been to restrict its production and 
raise its prices, while engaging in more profitable affiliated 
enterprises. The connections between Broadway, on the 
one hand, and Hollywood and the radio-television ranges 
on the other (these latter, of course, ministering more or 
less adequately to the amusement demands of the millions) 
are so intricate that few outsiders can disentangle the thorny 
maze of reciprocal contracts. 


The theatre world attributes most of its woes to the 
competition of these giant rivals for funds and talent, to 
rising production costs, or to restrictive practices on the part 
of employers or employees. It is true that, though its 
economics may seem twisted when compared to those of 
other industries, the theatre in its business relations is 
subject to whatever winds are blowing. The costumes it 
buys suffer the same rise in costs of needles, buttons and 
cloth as afflicts the purchaser of cotton aprons or of woollen 
suits for less glamorous purposes, The wages it pays and 
the hours of work it secures are set by negotiation between 
organised groups that accept the philosophy and procedures 
of trade unions and cartels. This unionisation covers, or 
seeks to cover, all the people who work in the theatre, actors, 
chorus girls and musicians, as well as stage hands, and even 
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the producers are more or less united in the League of 
New York Theatres. 


It is probably true that such a degree of organisation tends 
to make the commercial theatre fall back more and more on 
established patterns or on proven successes. New themes 
or ideas, experiments in play writing or in stagecraft, are 
expensive ventures at the going Broadway rate of investment. 
More and more they tend to become the province of the 
subsidised theatre, whether it belongs to a college or a 
community, or is maintained by private funds. 


But the present plight of the American theatre stems 
from even deeper maladjustments. In recent years a new 
eye has tried to see the American theatre whole, setting 
Broadway, road shows, stock companies and subsidised 
experiments in fruitful relation to one another. This is 
ANTA (American National Theatre and Academy) which, 
with a federal charter secured from Congress in 1935, but 
no public funds, has been trying to work along lines some- 
what similar to those adopted by the British Arts Council. 
So far it has become the recognised voice of the American 
theatre in UNESCO councils, has supported an experimental 
theatre for a season or so, has tried (vainly) to establish a 
professional theatre in Washington, and has just acquired the 
lease of New York’s Guild Theatre, with offices and class 
rooms, that it hopes to make a centre serving professional, 
college and community interests throughout the country. 


ANTA’s way is not easy. With more enthusiasm than 
cash, it is also handicapped by the lack of a tradition of 
national support for the theatre, by the country’s size and 
the competition between regional centres, and by the gulf 
between Broadway and the country, and between the pro- 
fessional theatre and that operated by colleges or com- 
munities. Not the least of its difficulties is that endemic 
suspicion with which the theatre industry views those who 
would save it from its own hardening arteries. 


American Notes 


Britain on the Brink 


Britain’s reluctance to dive into the Schuman “ coal- 
steel pool” before testing the depth and temperature of the 
water confirmed American suspicions that Britain’s unwill- 
ingness to get its feet wet was preventing Europe from 
swimming out into the sea of economic integration. Many 
American observers, therefore, feel that the statement on 
European unity, issued by the Labour Party’s executive 
committee, has cleared the air by showing Europe that it 
must take the plunge without waiting for Britain. Such 
observers hope, too, that the statement will clear the minds 
of the British electorate, show them that socialism at home 
is incompatible with unity abroad, and induce them to vote 
for Conservatives. 


The isolationists are not among these wishful thinkers, 
for they are rejoicing that the British, who they have been 
told “can never be wrong,” apparently do not believe that 
foreign commitments are a necessary response to the Soviet 
challenge. Those responsible for American foreign policy 
are of course aware, now that they have had an opportunity 
of reading the Labour pamphlet, that this sarcastic isolationist 
argument is, as usual, a wilful misinterpretation, But they 
are understandably concerned because an excuse has been 
given for reconsidering the whole basis of the Marshall plan 
and, indeed, of the Atlantic treaty.. The excuse is almost sure 
to be used, unless Britain’s friends can prove, as they are 
now trying to do, that the Labour Government has no 
intention of digging its toes into the executive committee’s 
isolationist line. Mr Hoffman has suggested that the most 
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valuable proof would be whole-hearted British Participation 
in the European Payments Union. In any case, in future 
when objections are raised against subsidising socialism, ; 
will be difficult to argue that British socialism , 


no one but Britain as Mr Hoffman has done so fic 
in the past. This: is haps the worst aspect of a ene 


which he rightly de : 

The immediate impact of the British ineptness w; 
been dissipated by the time Mr Averell sama a 
his new duties as special assistant to the Presiden. in 
August. Nor will he now be dealing with the integration of 
Europe ; his new task is the integration of Washington. He 
will have to reconcile, or at least to gather together in a 
form that will enable the President to reconcile, the differ- 
ences between the 46 government departments and agencies 
and the 32 interdepartmental committees that are now con- 
cerned with America’s international responsibilities. The 
need for this new post is obvious and it, has been proposed 
before. The job, it is said, will be what Mr Harriman 
makes it; he is well qualified, by experience, ability and 
patience, to make it something important, but he will 
probably find that co-operation is even harder to cultivate 
in Washington than it has been in Europe. 


* * * 


Blow to Basing-Points 


In his second important veto of the session, that of the 
so-called Basing-Point Bill, President Truman has once more 
listened to Senator Douglas and the progressive wing of his 
party. The measure would have legalised uniform delivered 
prices when they are not an element in a price-fixing con- 
spiracy, but would not have permitted the revival of the 
basing-point system that the Supreme Court has decided 
violates the anti-trust laws. Business men who, before the 
decisions in the cement and rigid conduit cases, were accus- 
tomed to make near-by customers pay the freight charges of 
those further away from the mill or factory, must find what 
comfort they can in the President’s assurance that the Bi! 
was unnecessary. His veto message ad the view of the 
Federal Trade Commission that independent freight absorp- 
tion—that is, when it is not part of an industry-wide scheme 
to fix prices—is perfectly legal. 

The President was not forced to choose, as he was over 
the Kerr Natural Gas Bill, between substantial contributors 
to party funds and his election-winning principles. The Bill 
drew most of its support from Republicans, though its friends 
included Senator Myers, from the steel State of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator O’Mahoney, normally in the van of the trust- 
busters. The measure was designed to reassure businessmen 
who complain pitifully that under recent judicial interpreta- 
tions they are prosecuted if they compete, and prosecuted 
if they don’t. But one reason for the veto was the fear that 
the Bill, like any amendment to the anti-trust laws, would 
require lengthy judicial interpretation and hence would cause 
more confusion than it settled. The issues are extremely 
complicated, and the Administration, as well as Congressional 
Democrats, was divided. When asked, recently, merely © 
explain the basing-point system to a Congressional com- 
mittee, words failed Mr Fairless, of the United States Steel 
Corporation ; he was forced to resort to an arrangement of 
paper drinking cups to illustrate his belief that the ability 
to quote uniform delivered prices made it possible for mills 
to compete for custom in distant markets. 

Despite his soft answer to business, Mr Truman accepted 
the view of Senator Douglas, who argued that the Bill should 
have been renamed a Bill “to weaken the anti-trust laws 
for two reasons: because it would the door to some 


of the evils of the basing-point system that few outside the 
interested industries deny was an instrument of monopoly; 
and because it would have encouraged forms of competitic® 
that lead to monopoly, such as uneconomic favours to certa 
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customers. Small businessmen were in the van of those 
demanding a veto on the score that the Bill weakens their 
protection under the Robinson-Patman Act. They insisted 
that in default of a veto they would regard with scepticism 
the President’s proposals to aid small business. Unquestion- 
ably the Bill, by making “ good faith” a perfect defence, 
and requiring proof that competition had been injured, would 
have made it harder for the government to win anti-trust 
cases. 

Also strongly opposed were Senators from the South, who 
fear that the return of freight absorption would blight their 
hopes of industrialisation by permitting distant suppliers to 
wipe out local competitors. The veto is a death-sentence 
for the Bill, at least at this session, for it does not command 
a two-thirds majority. Business is disappointed, but philo- 
sophical ; with freight charges so heavy, and business so 
good, there is not the incentive to revive delivered pricing 
that a slump might bring. 


* *® ® 


Amerasia Distnterred 


The New York grand jury, which has been investigating 
subversive influences for eighteen months, ended its life 
last week in a blaze of glory. It did what the Secretary of 
Commerce had failed to do and forced Mr William 
Remington to resign from his government post ; it indicted 
him for committing perjury by denying that he had ever 
been a Communist, and thus convinced him that he must 
give his full attention to the preparation of his defence, 
for the second time, against this charge. The grand jury 
then drove through the Department of Justice’s warning 
lights and led the public to a clearer view of the Amerasia 
case than that presented by either Senator McCarthy, or the 
Tydings committee that has been investigating his charges 
against the State Department. 


In the summer of 1945 the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion raided the offices of Amerasia, a fellow-travelling maga- 
zine devoted to Far Eastern matters. Hundreds of confiden- 
tial government papers were found and two officials of the 
State Department were arrested, as well as four members 
of the magazine’s staff. The officials were soon released and 
only two of the journalists were convicted ; their trial seemed 
perfunctory and the penalties light. The magazine itself 
died soon after, but the case against it was not buried very 
deeply. There is more flesh on the Amerasian bones than 
on those of the other corpses which Mr McCarthy has 
exhumed in his efforts to prove that America’s Far Eastern 
policy was poisoned by Communism. 

The Administration was naturally reluctant to have a 
further inquest on Amerasia just when the Senate was 
showing signs of being ready to rebury Mr McCarthy’s 
corpses. But the grand jury gave no support to his charges 
that the prosecution in 1945 had been both lax and sub- 
jected to improper pressure ; it put the blame on weaknesses 
in the espionage laws. The jury did not, however, nail 
down Amerasia’s coffin, for it recommended a full explana- 
tion of the details of the case. The government documents 
may have been unimportant, as Senator Tydings says, they 
may never have been transmitted to Russia, which in any 
Case was not then an enemy country, but they were stolen 
and they were secret. Until the case is cleared up, there 
must remain a suspicion that the State Department’s security 
methods, apparently inadequate then, are still inadequate 
now. 


This is the real point of the case. Senator McCarthy may 
have over-simplified his accusations, but Senator Tydings 
has over-mystified his answers. As a result, responsible 
Republicans, who believe that in the long run their party 
ts Gouin $0 thee 66 the McCarthy swings, think it may be 
able to win on the Tydings bouts, and that Amerasia 
may be the pay-off. It is time that the President appointed 
the non-partisan commission, to go into the whole question 
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of security and subversion, that has apparently only been © 


delayed by the difficulty of finding suitable members of 
unquestionable authority. 


* * * 


New York in the Melting Pot 


After twenty years in the political limelight, and an 
enviable record at Albany, Mr Dewey is retiring voluntaril 
from the race for the governorship of New York State, whic 
he twice failed to make a stepping-stone to the Presidency. 
The drain of public service u his health is his chief 
reason, though it is also thought Mr Dewey may wish to 
provide more handsomely for his family than is possible 
upon a Governor’s income of $25,000 a year. A retirement 
at the age of 48, however, has none of the marks of perma- 
nence, and Mr Dewey himself insists that he ts not with- 
drawing from politics, and that he will be free, and even 
by duty bound, to keep a foot in the door by discussing 
important national and international issues. There is 4 
hardy rumour that Mr Dewey will also devote himself to 
advancing General Eisenhower as Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in 19§2. 

For the present, however, his decision not to run throws 
back into the melting pot control of the State that casts the 
most votes and sends the strongest delegations to the Presi- 
dential nominating conventions. It leaves a vacuum in the 
Republican Party, for although the Republicans do not lack 
moderate progressives, few combine, as Governor Dewey 
does, a constructive record at home and abroad, with proved 
efficiency, both as an administrator and vote-getter. Even his 
critics, of whom there are many, must concede this much, 
In New York, the machine politician is the immediate 
beneficiary. It appears that Mr Dewey’s successor on the 
Republican ticket is likely to be the weak and somewhat 
elderly Lieutenant-Governor, Mr Hanley, whom the Demo- 
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cratic machine may well defeat without having to accept a 


candidate it cannot control. Mr Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
whose inherited name and smile put him at the head of the 
Democratic aspirants, despite his inexperience, as long as 
Mr Dewey was in the running, may be laid aside in favour 
of some more “ deserving ” and less controversial Democrat, 
who will appeal to the conservative voter outside the cities. 


Another retirement of a well-known political figure, over- 
due in the view of many, and far from voluntary, is likely 
next November, when Representative Vito Marcantonio will 
at last have to fight a coalition candidate, Mr Marcantonio, 
chairman of the Communist-dominated American Labour 
Party (like the Liberals confined to New York), survives to 
voice pro-Russian views in Congress because in 1948 the 
Republicans and Democrats split the opposition to him. Mr 
Marcantonio was returned on about a third of the total poll. 
This year Republicans and Liberals will support a Demo- 
crat, Mr James Donovan. Mr Marcantonio, who has been in 
Congress since 1934, with only one break, has entrenched 
himself by devoted service to his impoverished Puerto Rican, 
Italian, Negro and Jewish constituents, and has voted for 
every labour and civil rights Bill ; but his Communist sympa- 
thies have cost him the support of the unions as well as that 
of the major parties, who in the past have not disdained 
his aid. 


Shorter Notes 


The Act setting up a National Science Foundation to 
promote basic research and education in the sciences at last 
became law on May roth. President Truman had vetoed 
an unsatisfactory version over two years ago and there had 
been a further delay this year because the House of Repre- 
sentatives added a clause providing that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation should screen every applicant for a job or 
a scholarship and disqualify anyone who might be described 
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as a ioyalty risk or who had ever joined a subversi 
tion. Both the FBI and the Department of Justice strong] 
apposed making the FBI prosetto, judge and nnd? 
way and succeeded in convincing Congress that the fina] 
decision should rest with the Foundation’s Board of Dies. 
tors, who would also be able to assess a man’s professional 
ability. Full security tests will now be given only to 
scientists dealing with strictly secret material. 


* 


The Fahy Committee, the President’s committee op 
equality of treatment and opportunity in the armed services 
appointed nearly two years ago, has issued a summary of 
progress, in which it finds that great gains have been made 
in all three services towards abolishing discrimination 
against, and segregation of, Negroes. As an article in The 
Economist of May 6th explained, the basis of the changes 
has been not moral indignation but the desire to promote 
efficiency. The Navy has made most progress, the Air 
Force is doing well, but in the case of the Army the changes 
are so recent that the committee thinks it is too early to 
appraise the effect of the new policy. 


* 


The death of Representative Lesinski, Democrat of 
Michigan, means that the House Education and Labour 
Committee will now, under the seniority rule, have as its 
chairman a conservative Southerner, Representative Barden, 
Democrat of North Carolina, instead of a man who has 
consistently followed the Fair Deal line. Labour classifies 
Mr Barden as an “ enemy ” and he can be counted upon to 
do his influential best to prevent the Taft-Hartley Act being 
repealed when it comes up again next year. He has also 
been responsible for the bitterness of the religious contro- 
versy in the debate on the new Education Bill, a bitterness 
which has made it unlikely that this very necessary Bill will 
be acted upon during the present session. 


24, 1954 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Defenders of the Middle East 


(From Our Cairo Correspondent) 


N The Economist of June 3rd, 1950, a leading article set 
out the main problems of the defence of the Middle East. 
The following articles describe in detail the political, 
economic and military factors which affect the defence of each 
country in the area. The first deals with the Lebanon. 
Until the end of the 1914-18 war, the countries now 
known as the Lebanon and Syria did not exist ; they formed 
part of a large Arab country, under Turkish domination, 
stretching, roughly, from the Taurus Mountains to the Sinai 
Peninsula and from the Mediterranean Sea to the Syrian 
Desert ; if it had a name of its own it would be Syria. Under 
the peace treaties this area was divided into two mandated 
territories of which the northern part was allotted to France 
and split up into the four Levant states—later reduced to 
two—the Lebanon and Syria. After the last war both 
obtained their independence. It cannot be said that France 
did very much for either country—particularly Syria, where 
foreign domination was more bitterly resented—but indepen- 
dence seems to have done little more. They are, further, 
naturally one geographic and economic unit and, whilst 
carving them up may have served French aims at the time, 
and given a little extra security to the half a million Christians 
in the Lebanon (§0 per cent of the population), it has resulted 
in almost continual friction and jealousy. 


In considering the Lebanon as a potential cog in the defence 
mechanism of the Middle East, it is important to realise 
that, for all practical purposes, it has no defence services 
of its own. In the current budget a sum of £L15.5 million 
—about £2,500,000—(just under 20 per cent of the total) 
was allocated to the Ministry of Defence. This maintains 
an army of some 5,000, a small air force and a few small 
patrol vessels, all equipped with French weapons and, basi- 
cally, French trained. It is, for its size, a good little force 
but suffers from the immense drawback, common to all 
Middle East armies except the Israeli, of having no experience 
of modern warfare. Except for a minor engagement or 9 
during the Palestine war, the Lebanese Army has never heard 
a shot fired in anger. Its main purpose, which it carries 
out effectively enough, is to supplement the gendarmené 
in the important task of maintaining internal security and 
keeping the country safe for the present Lebanese Govert- 
ment. The country has no fortifications and it is out of the 
question that its armed services could guard any strategic 
installations—airfields, of which there are several constructed 
by the.Allies during the war, radio stations or harbours— 
against an invasion or even against a well-organised internal 
uprising. Some of the tribesmen, particularly those from the 
Jebel Druze, are brave and, on an antiquated pattern, good 
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guerrilla fighters ; but they would need long and intensive 
training before they could adapt themselves to modern 
methods. | 

The Lebanese Government is, in effect, the prime minister, 
Riad es Solh, who is a clever politician and adept at breaking 
up any serious collaboration among any sections of the fairly 
large but normally disunited opposition whenever their 
activities look like threatening his position. He remains on 
friendly terms with the president, Sheikh Bishara el Khoury, 
and his entourage without, however, allowing him too much 
power or influence. He realises that his main support comes 
from the merchants and bankers who operate the Lebanon’s 
flourishing free market, and he is too clever to seek to hamper 
them by controls, regulations or even heavy taxes. On the 
whole, Riad es Solh is reasonably popular. There have been 
one or two singularly clumsy attempts on his life. These 
have happened to coincide with the emergence of some parti- 
cularly delicate political or economic situation from which 
they have successfully drawn public attention. When his 
government did have to meet a determined and properly 
organised coup, it went off, fortunately for them, at half- 
cock. This was the movement led by Antun Saadeh, 
almost certainly betrayed to Riad es Solh by Colonel Hosni 
Zaim, whose friend Saadeh had been. 


Although the Lebanon’s vote in Arab League decisions is 
equal to that of any other member, its contributions to the 


League’s effectiveness are limited. Owing mainly to the 
largely non-Arab or at least non-Moslem character of its 
population, there is little general enthusiasm for the League. 
To make up for this, Riad es Solh has taken upon himself 
the role of mediator, and he can usually be relied upon to put 
himself forward in that capacity when differences break out 
between other members. In the ordinary line-up of the 
League’s seven members, the Lebanon’s stand is unpredict- 
able. Slightly anti-Hashimite—because it fears the emergence 
on its boundaries of a powerful Moslem country—the 
Lebanon has no close friend. Nor has it a traditional enemy, 
not even Syria, with whom its relations are at the moment 
exceedingly strained. 


The Soviet Legation in Beirut has long been the main 
Middle-Eastern centre for the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda. In spreading this gospel, it finds ready recruits 
both amongst the Christian minorities, particularly the 
Armenian and Greek Orthodox communities, and the 
students (from all over the Middle East) who attend the excel- 
lent universities and schools in the Lebanese capital. The 
Lebanese Communist party was declared illegal some three 
years ago, and its newspapers were suppressed ; but this only 
sent the party underground and resulted, it is believed, in 
the newspapers and a flood of other literature being printed 
inside the Soviet legation or being brought into the country 
by and issued from the legation. Periodic campaigns are 
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organised against the Communists, but they are almost 
oe ineffective and do no more than round-up a number 
of unwary fellow-travellers. One of the great strengths of 
the Lebanese Communists is that, apart from certain Soviet 
diplomats, their leaders are unknown, nor have the police any 
clear idea how the organisation is run. Shey. believe, how- 
ever, that the party has a paid-up membership of between 
6,000-8,000 and is planning a campaign to try to gain control 
of the still embryonic but potentially important trade union 
movement. 


On the whole, the Lebanon’s relations with the west are 
good. One certainly finds few examples either in cosmopoli- 
tan Beirut or in the lovely country districts of the xenophobia 
which, on a large or small scale, is encountered everywhere 
else in the Middle East. At the time of “ liberation” from 
the French there was a wave of francophobe feeling ; but 
once the French were officially out of the country this died 
down swiftly and in all spheres French influence is being 
steadily reaffirmed. A treaty of friendship has been drawn up 
with the United States, but it has not yet been signed nor 
have its terms been made public. Undoubtedly American 
interests in the Lebanon have increased since the construction 
of a pipe-line from the Persian Gulf to Sidon on the Medi- 
terranean, and will further increase. when the line begins to 
function. There are rumours that the American Air Force 
wish to build an air base in the Lebanon similar and comple- 
mentary to the present base at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, the 
eastern end of the pipe-line. Similarly there has been an 
extension of British interest in this country since the Iraq 
Petroleum Company moved their headquarters from Haifa to 
Tripoli. . 

Altogether the Lebanon is totally unlike any other part of 
the Middle East, and in the cosmopolitan luxury and ease 
of Beirut it is difficult to imagine Communism flourishing 
—or democracy either. And in the constant intrigues of 
Lebanese politicians and “ rackets” of bankers and brokers, 
it is difficult to find anything solid upon which to build even 
a tiny bastion of Middle East defence. It is an entirely 
materialistic and opportunist country—beautiful, amusing, 


charming but, for any serious consideration, a complete waste 
of time. 


The Communists of Malaya 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


CoMMUNISM in Malaya is nothing new. The Malayan 
Communist Party (MCP) has been at work for just over 
twenty-five years, but it is only lately that the party has 
seriously threatened the liberty and prosperity of the people 
it seeks to undermine. It claims, of course, to be no more 
than the experienced guide to a spontaneous movement of 
all the Malayan peoples, which is said to have broken out 
against the excesses of British imperialism in 1948. 
This attitude lies behind all that the party does and says. 
“This war,” as the MCP has said from the beginning of the 
emergency,” will be a national revolutionary war of the 
people of all races and classes, with the workers and peasants 
as the mainstay.... It is ...a progressive and a sacred 
war.” The attitude further emerges in the successive changes 
which have taken place in the names and membership of the 
Organisations prosecuting the war. During the course of 
last year, the whole question was clarified and tidied up by 
two important MCP announcements. First, the object of 
the struggle was stated to be the establishment of a People’s 
Democratic Republic, of which details were then given. This 
had never previously been done. Secondly, this is to be 
achieved by a “People’s Liberation Army ”—an omnibus 
title for all the various guerrilla forces which was only 
adopted a few months ago. It is important to note that 
membership of the People’s Liberation Army does not qualify 
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anyone for membership of the MCP: “ members of the party 
must first go through endless training and tests of endurance, 
and discard all bourgeois ideas.” These characteristic Com- 
munist attitudes, familiar elsewhere, have been made crystal 
clear in Malaya too. 


The Communist decision to begin open revolt against the 
British in June, 1948, is now used to condemn as incorrect 
the party’s previous policy of a “ Peace Period United Front.” 
The fact that this decision is incompatible with the claim 
that the Malayan peoples’ national uprising was spontaneous 
does not, however, seem to worry the MCP. It is cloaked in 
part by the constant plugging of the words of Lenin that 
“without a revolutionary theory, there can be no revolu- 
tionary movement” and by the effort made to relate the 
Malayan “ national revolution,” under MCP leadership, to 
“the era of general collapse of world imperialism.” It is 
proclaimed that “both the Malayan Revolution and the 
South-east Asian Revolution are parts of a world democratic 
movement.” Although it has received relatively little physical 
assistance from outside Malaya, the MCP has certainly 
obtained a great deal of direct inspiration and intellectual 
instruction. This, while helping to enlist support from an 
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impressionable population, has also been an aid in keeping 
up the guerrillas’ often wavering morale. 


Inspiration from Outside 


These Communists in Malaya love rushing into print, or 
at least into the hand-written and cyclostyled sheet. Conse- 
quently, a great deal is known about them—their organisation, 
their aims, and their hopes and fears—from captured 
documents, such as manifestos, orders and diaries. Indeed, 
the main trouble for the British is that most of this material 
is in Chinese and, owing to the shortage of Chinese trans- 
lators, a good deal of it is never translated at all. From the 
military angle, however, quite enough is normally available 
to provide the British intelligence staff with a complete 
picture of the Communist order of battle—just as in any 
other war. The guerrillas are organised into distinct regi- 
ments, companies and sections ; and even when the British 
have had little contact with any particular section for some 
time, they usually know from. written material captured 
elsewhere what area it is in. Although the guerrillas live by 
achieving local tactical surprise, the general operation for 
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field to another. The dominant quality of Sit H 
new drive, moving northwards from Johore, 
more systematic than ever before. 
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Elaborate Propaganda Machine 


Behind the guerrillas’ military organisation, 
working parallel with it, there is an elaborate 
effective MCP administration for disseminating propaganda : 
every operational section, for instance, has its political educa, 
tion officer. At the head of the MCP is a central executive 
committee, which works through a central bureau responsible 
for propaganda details. This bureau has regional Organisa- 
tions which push out a flood of leaflets, posters and booklets 
to the public, as well as keeping the several Communig 
newspapers in circulation and ensuring a proper flow of 
documents for party members themselves. The bureau takes 
great pains to relate world events, as painted by Moscow and 
Peking, to the Malayan scene—even though the connection 
is sometimes lost on its audience—and, on a smaller scale. 
to make sure that Malayan Communist literature is specially 
distributed locally in support of any major guerrilla operation, 
The British, incidentally, have been slow and inept a 
countering Communist versions of incidents and their local 
propaganda. 

The Communists produce a large number of news-sheets. 
most of which circulate only in particular areas and largely 
among the guerrillas themselves. Some of the main ones 
have been the Vanguard in Selangor, Humanity News and 
Lenin News in Perak, Freedom News in Johore, Upset Press 
in Penang and Kedah, and The Volcano in Malacca and 
Negri Sembilan. These are all in Chinese. A little has also 
been produced in Tamil for the Indians, together with occe- 
sional sheets in Malay and English. Continuity of publica- 
tion is not a strong feature. 


Or rather 
and most 


Promise of a Millennium 


The content of all this Communist propaganda covers a 
wide range, effectively and cleverly. Sometimes it harps on 
the pure theme of British oppression and British weakness. 
Sometimes the appeal is more es and specialised, t 
workers against employers, to Gurkha, Malay and British 
troops against their officers, to the general community against 
registration for identity cards—a vigorous, self-interested 
Communist appeal this—to the Chinese against the Malayan 
Chinese Association, or to students against “the enemys 
strategy of perpetuating a poisonous system of education 
based on subtle deception.” In addition, there are special 
lines of propaganda for the individual races, in reply © 
government propaganda, and to make it appear that the 
banned and defunct Communist Pan-Malayan Federation of 
Trades Unions is still in being. 


All these mental gymnastics are clearly not in vain 
Immensely heartened by the final Communist success 
in China, and playing on the memory of the previous British 
withdrawal, i Malayan Communists’ proposals for 
People’s Democratic Republic are as important as anything 
they propagate. They already claim to offer a specific and 
well-planned alternative to British rule. All British and 
imperialist capital is to be confiscated, and “ extortionate 
taxes” replaced by “reasonable and light simple taxes. 
There would be equal rights for all races, higher minimum 
wages, free and universal elementary education, free hospitals 
and sanatoria for the aged, many new technical schools and 
universities—and the land seca by the peasants. It is smal 
wonder that the promise of this sallenelden has proved a high 
spot in the Communist campaign to turn Malaya ups! , 
down. Some of the British counter-propaganda Is W 
handled, but it greatly needs extending if the battle is to 
won on all fronts—on the psychological and economic, %* 
well as the military. Victory on one is useless without success 
on the others. 
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Tito and the Peasants 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN JUGOSLAVIA] 


THE peasants hold the key to the success of the Jugoslav 
five-year plan. They must provide food for the increasing 
industrial population and for Jugoslavia’s developing exports. 
It appears that they have not been producing enough, and 
this has been bluntly admitted by Jugoslav leaders including 
Tito, Djilas and Pijade. This sets the government a problem 
which in its present position—with foreign currency short 
and every effort concentrated on investments in industry—is 
extremely difficult to solve. Coercion was tried as far back 
as 1946 and failed to produce results. The peasant reaction 
to harsh measures which have been applied from time to time 
over the past four years is to produce less, eat more and 
refuse to bring surpluses to market. Out of a total population 
of 16 million, 69 per cent are peasants, and it is impossible 
(as Russian experience proves) to coerce three-quarters of the 
population. ‘Tito’s recent statements and policy show that 
he has no intention of trying to do this. 


Jugoslay peasants have many causes for complaint ; and 
this year they are very voluble about them. The government 
pay them too little for their produce ; they are not left with 
as much as they would like to sell at the huge prices of the 
free market ; they can buy very little with their often large 
savings of money ; in some parts of the country they have 
had to do too much “ voluntary ” labour, often working their 
animals as well as themselves on such jobs as timber hauling. 
Some of them have been forced into co-operatives or 
penalised heavily for not joining them. 


The other side of the picture is not mentioned in these 
complaints, but most peasants—certainly all those who are 
old enough—remember agrarian conditions in the 1930's. 
This explains why peasant dissatisfaction does not mean 
peasant disaffection. Most peasants know that they now get 
prices undreamed of in prewar times. Most of them are 
eating more and better food than ever before ; peasants 
returning from Belgrade market eat white bread, hard-boiled 
eggs and bacon for lunch, and that is nothing to what they 
eat at home. This is not true for peasants in the poorer 
parts of the country, but figures of wheat production in 
Jugoslavia and its disposal prove that average consumption 
of wheat products must have gone up in the past few years. 
The following table shows Jugoslav wheat production in 
1949 compared with an average prewar figure: 


Wueat Propuction 
(In Tons) 
Exports Balance 
1933-37 (average) . 2,349,654 150,558 2,199,086 
949 2,866,620 15,000 2,871,620 


At the prewar standard of consumption, 2,265,000 tons of 
wheat would have been sufficient for the present population 
of 16.1 million, but as can be seen from the above table, 
6,620 tons more than this were consumed. 

(In Tons) 
Total wheat, 1949 
Bought by the State 
On free sale 
Kept for seed ’ 
Left for peasant consumption 1,633,747 


As ration cards are issued to 5,400,000 of the total popula- 
tion (this includes some poor peasants who do not produce 
enough to feed themselves), this means that the peasant two- 
thirds of the population are consuming more than two-thirds 
of the wheat. 

In spite of this, the government has had difficulty in getting 
the peasants to fulfil their sowing targets. Tito stated in an 
election speech at Drvar that 500,000 hectares less were sown 
in 4949 than in the previous year, and the whole area sown 
was only 92.6 per cent of the sown area of 1939. Recent 
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newspaper reports state that spring sowings are still seriously 
behind schedule. This may be because of passive resistance 
among the peasants, but it is probably also because planned 
targets (nearly 2,000,000 more acres to be sown than jast 
year) are very high and difficult to fulfil without more 
machinery and a more efficient organisation. 


Meat and fats are also insufficient. There have been 
complaints in the papers of the illegal slaughter of animals. 
There is a manifest shortage of fats in all the towns, in spite 
of the fact that, according to Tito’s figures in parliament, 
there are 721,000 more pigs (but of lesser size) in Jugoslavia 
today than before the war. The “ linked prices ” system was 
introduced-two years ago, to try to get the peasants to sell 
more produce to the government at fixed low prices in return 
for coupons, which enabled them to buy consumer goods of 
the quality and quantity the peasants most wanted. The 
latest official report of the Ministry of Finance stated that 
peasants have bought 10,903 million dinars worth of goods 
under this scheme, and from the list given it seems that they 
have spent most of their coupons on kerosene. The goods 
available were glass, tobacco, cement, kitchen ware, etc. But 
what the peasants would like to buy are high quality consumer 
goods such as radios, watches, clocks, electrical gadgets, 
kitchen stoves, as well as pins, needles, thread, fancy textiles 
and leather goods. They also want farm machinery, tractors 
and trucks. Very few indeed of these things are available 
yet. The Cominform blockade cut off one source of supply 
and the insistence of the government on industrialisation first 
has meant that few consumer goods have been imported from 
the west. 


Problem of the Co-operatives 


There is also the problem of the co-operative farms. 
Co-operative farming—which the Jugoslavs strenuously 
maintain to be a different thing from collective farming—has 
been pushed ahead very rapidly in the past two years. In 1948 
there were 1,318 co-operatives in Jugoslavia ; in 1949 they 
have been increased to 6,603 and now number 6,500. This 
rapid development was achieved often by forceful methods 
which are now admitted to have defeated their own purpose. 
Whilst satisfying the ideological necessity of “ socialising ” 
farming, it frightened the bulk of the peasants and at the 
same time did’ not succeed in stepping up production suffi- 
ciently to meet present needs. Rib joint farming of 
larger areas of land will eventually produce more than 
individual strip farming, it cannot do so until there are 
sufficient machines, fertilisers, and tested seeds for the needs 
of the co-operatives, and until there are sufficient material 
awards available for those peasants who have joined co- 
operatives to make them the envy of the private peasants. 
This is not the case at present. Tito stated recently that the 
government policy now is to consolidate the co-operative 
farms that have been created, making them models of their 
kind, before any new ones are founded. 


Seventy-five per cent of Jugoslav agriculture. is still in the 
hands of private peasants. The government now has 
the problem of simultaneously improving the co-operatives 
and trying to get the private peasants to increase their 
sowing, fatten their stock and sell more to the government. 
Exhortation has reached its limit, though it will certainly 
continue. Investments in the co-operatives will have to be 
increased—they amounted to 11,000 million dinars last year 
and are scheduled at 13,000 million this. It is still not 
enough. More machinery must be made available ; tractors 
are now being made in Jugoslavia and others are being 
imported. They are very few compared with the need. 
Incentives will also have to be provided for the private 

sants. Jugoslavia recently received a loan from the 
port-Import Bank of $9,000,000 for consumer goods and 
it is probable that much of this will be spent on machi 
to make goods in Jugoslavia. This means that results will be 
qualified by the lack of trained labour in Jugoslavia and the 
wastage and inefficiency natural in a Balkan country that is 
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only just learning to industrialise. If the desired consumer 
goods are to get to the peasants this year, they will have to 
be imported. Jugoslav leaders recognise this and seem to be 
prepared to do so, providing they can make the necessary 
arrangements with countries which Tito described as 
“ saturated with consumer goods,” and providing they can 
obtain the necessary foreign currency or credits. 


Broadcasting in the Soviet 
Union 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Durinc the thirty-two years since they seized power, the 
rulers of the Soviet Union have succeeded in building up an 
elaborate system of mass indoctrination. Propaganda in the 
USSR has for long been a recognised and official part of the 
activities of the state ; it is now the factor upon which, to a 
large extent, depends the continued success of the Soviet 
Communist Party’s programme of transformation of the 
Russian empire, and, as Communists believe, eventually of 
the whole world, into a Communist “family of nations.” 


Among the many instruments of propaganda used by the 
Soviet Government none had a more rapid development than 
radio broadcasting. In 1922 Lenin defined broadcasting as 
“4 journal that needs no paper and knows no distances.” 
With remarkable foresight he impressed upon his followers 
the necessity of building up a Union-wide radio network. 
Now, the Soviet radio propaganda system has outgrown, both 
in size and in importance, Lenin’s boldest dreams. But, 
apparently, it still does not satisfy the present needs, and the 
Soviet Government are at present embarking on what is 
called “ the complete radiofication of the Soviet Union.” 


As broadcasting is conceived primarily as an instrument 
for the spread of Communism, it is only logical that it should 
have been organised into a highly centralised system with 
headquarters in Moscow. Broadcasting follows closely the 
organisational pattern of the Soviet press, from which it takes 
most of its propaganda material. At the top there is the 
Committee for Radio Information of the USSR Council of 
Ministers and, immediately below it, the All-Union Radio 
Committee, the authority that has direct coutro! over broad- 
casting. Both committees work under the close supervision 
of the Propaganda Section of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, which is the final authority in all 
propaganda matters. 


Moscow Calling 


Radio Moscow, besides its special broadcasts beamed to 
almost every corner of the globe, has three separate Russian- 
language services. One of them runs round the clock and is 
transmitted to every part of the Soviet Union through a com- 
plicated system of relays. This is done through the provin- 
cial radio stations which have very little independence. Their 
contribution to the broadcasting programme may seem con- 
siderable if measured in terms of time, but it largely consists 
of translations of Moscow items into local languages, re- 
hashed propaganda adapted to local needs and such additions 
of folk music and local colour as may seem necessary to give 
broadcasts a “national” character. Generally speaking, at 
least one-third of the local broadcasting time, and in many 
cases much more, is given to direct relays from Moscow. In 
this way uniformity of content and interepretation is 
achieved throughout the Soviet Union. 


Relays from Moscow and the local stations’ additions are 
made available to Soviet citizens not through individual 
listening, but usually through a network of loudspeakers 
installed in all public places such as factories, restaurants, 
schools, “ palaces of culture ” and parks as well as in private 
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homes. The system consists of one or several 


reception radio-points which connect the nearest radio stati. 


with the louds network. In 1940 it was st 
6,000,000 of existed. If two or more oe - 
audible, the radio-point is tuned in to them or to Mosca 
in accordance with a listening schedule worked out by : 
local radio committee or party propaganda man. Radio-points 
are operated a reliable staff of “ radists,” as Wireles 
operators are called in Russia, who are responsible to the local 
party authorities. After listening hours the radio-point is 
kept under lock and key. Radio listening on collective farms 
is organised on similar lines. . 
While many of the larger towns have their own radio 
stations and most of the smaller ones are provided with radio. 
points, about two thirds of rural communities in the Soviet 
Union have no wireless. Accordingly, the Soviet Govern. 
ment have recently put into operation a five-year plan which 
it is stated, “ will bring the radio to every farm and every 
house on the territory of the Union.” In 1947 there were 
5,500,000 sets, and the current five-year plan promises 
3,000,000 more. The annual output of sets is believed to be 
about 900,000. Another recent official declaration said that 
the Soviet radio industry is about to start the operation of 
“a mass television system of high precision”; mass produc- 
tion of a cheap type of universal electric generator and of 


new makes of wireless sets for collective farms is to begin 
shortly. . 


Collective Farm Listeners 


In view of the magnitude of the undertaking, the Soviet 
authorities intend to shift the greater part of the job on local 
youth organisations. The most responsible part of the work 
has been put into the hands of the Society for Co-operation 
with the Army, which may indicate that the plan has also a 
military aspect ; the Communist Youth organisation, Kom- 
somol, will also co-operate. Many members of both organisa- 
tions are now being directed to follow training courses in 
propaganda and wireless maintenance, and are later to be 
put in charge of newly-organised radio-points in collective 
farms. As can be clearly seen, the Soviet authorities intend 
to strengthen and expand the existing system of radio 


propaganda and collective listening so as to make it entirely 
watertight. 


In these circumstances it would seem that the outlook for 
western radio propaganda is entirely hopeless. Fortunately 
the prospect is much better than it looks. True, it is most 
unlikely that any western broadcasts will reach the average 
Soviet citizen. But it is also true that in spite of this a 
potential body of listeners to western broadcasts does exist 
in the Soviet Union. 


Who are these listeners? They are, first of all, responsible 
party and state officials, who have wireless sets for official 
use in their offices and private sets at home ; secondly, senior 
(but not necessarily old) technical experts who are often 
allowed the same liberties ; and, thirdly, the many thousands 
of wireless operators, communication men, monitors and 
others, civilians and military, who deal with wireless as patt 
of their work. These men can listen in in spite of strict 
control and many of them do listen. To these must be added 
a considerable number of soldiers stationed outside the 
borders of the Soviet Union, in various Communist- 
dominated countries, where radio listening is a much less 
complicated affair. The total probably runs into many tens 
of thousands. How many of these actually listen to western 
broadcasts cannot be exactly known, but the number must be 
considerable if the violence of the Soviet reaction—jamming 
and counter-propaganda in the press—is taken into account. 
The extension of the Soviet listening radio system, now 


planned by the authorities of that country, will provide many 
more thousands of potential listeners to western broadcasts 
as more and more men are trained as supervisors and 
operators of small provincial and collective farm radio points. 
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Power Cartridge 


Modern explosives date back only to 1866 when 
Alfred Nobel invented dynamite. Of the many 
explosive substances which followed nearly all can 
be usefully employed in mining and quarrying, but 
powerful explosives may be difficult to control, 
save in the hands of experts. Some explosives, 
however, had until recently no use except in 
firearms. But in the early 1930’s I.C.l. research 
workers at Ardeer in Scotland discovered a method 
of modifying explosives so that their power may 
be accurately controlled and harnessed for useful 
work. 

At first what are called Power Cartridges, loaded 
with this modified explosive, were used for starting 
aeroplane engines. But further research at Ardeer 
has led to the discovery of new substances which 
achieve similar results with much greater certainty. 
Power Cartridges, for instance, can now be made 
to exert several horsepower for periods varying 
from one hundredth of a second to several minutes. 
Their uses range from starting farm tractors and 
heavy oil engines to propelling model aeroplanes, 
and from driving in rivets to operating fire extin- 


guishers and the landing gear of aircraft. 


THE 
BRITISH COLONIES 


Interest in the problems and prospects of the British 
Colonies has never been so marked or so widespread 
as it is to-day. This is very understandable, since 
scarcely anything that happens in the world at large 
is without its effect upon a particular colonial territory 
or upon the political and economic future of the 
Colonial. Empire as a whole. 

The Times Survey of the British Colonies published 
last February was so widely welcomed that a second 
Survey is to be published in July, devoted like the first 
to a variety of colonial territories and problems but 
giving particular attention to the British West Indies. 

Federal and constitutional issues in the West Indies 
will provide leading topics of discussion, and among 
other West Indian subjects dealt with are the major 
industries and cultural problems. 

Other articles range from East Africa, Malaya, Fiji 
and the Antarctic and in subject from cricket to 
Missions. 

This is a Survey which nobody alive to the present 
importance of the British Colonies should miss, 


July — Price 3d. 
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We've selved some problems in our time! 


In 1927—a Power Station problem. Generators driven 
by turbines. Turbines dependent on vacuum produced 
by condensers. Condensers supplied with river water by 
pumps. Pumps driven by electric motors. And to join 
the ends of this chain of interdependencies—the motors 
driven by current from the generators. That circle once 
broken by stoppage from any cause, the motors had to 
find power from elsewhere or the turbines could not be 
re-started. 


@ Obvious answer—a stand-by battery. But batteries 
idle for long periods are apt to prove work-shy when 
most needed. We worked out a new system of charg- 
ing—the continuous feeding of a battery with exactly 
that fraction of charge which otherwise it must daily lose 
through standing unused. We called it trickle-charging. 

@ We started something, there. Trickle-charging is 
universal, now, for stand-by batteries. Our own Keepa- 


lite automatic emergency lighting system, using trickle- 


charged batteries, is in use all over the world. 
@ And the Chloride battery that began it? Disman- 
tled at last after 22 years. Was it worn out? Far fromit. 


‘Good for many years more service. But the building in 


which it stood has just been demolished. They’ re build- 
ing a new Power Station. 

@ Our battery research and development organisation, the 
largest & best equipped in the country—if not in the world—is 
always at industry’s service, ready at any time to tackle another 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Soap and Fats 


Raa has it that the soap ration is likely to be 
abolished soon. Last week the Minister of Food 
said that rationing of soap would not be taken off “ next 
month ” but he hoped it would be ended before long, and 
promised to increase it before supplies were freed. 
Retailers assert that it is price and no longer rationing that 
governs their sales and that their stocks of soap are large 
enough for comfort. Now that the points scheme is ended, 
derationing of soap would yield further administrative 
economies. In the past nine months, a notable improve- 
ment in the supply of fats has taken place. The cooking 
fat ration has been increased to 2 oz. a week ; bigger fat 
allocations have been made to manufacturers ; butter 
has been raised to 5 oz. a week, and margarine can be 
taken instead if desired. The soap ration has also been 
increased and the better-known branded makes are more 
teadily obtainable. These increases reflect the improve- 
ment in world supplies of fats and oils in the past year. 

In general, edible oils are used to make margarine and 
compound cooking fat, while inedible oils, grease and 
tallow are used to make soap. But the division of raw 
materials and their uses is not precise. Before the war, 
a significant proportion of edible oils was used in making 
soap, and an appreciable, though smaller quantity, is still 
used. The use of different oils and fats in soap-making 
in Britain is shown in Table I. The main ingredients 
are palm oil, acid oils, palm kernel oil, tallow and bone 
grease. Greater quantities of acid oils and palm and 
palm kernel oils are now used than in 1938, and 
much less tallow and bone grease, coconut oil, and whale 
oil. Whale oil now goes almost wholly to making 
margarine and cooking fat and so do much larger 
quantities of coconut oil, palm Kernel and palm oils. Soap 
makers have had to practise economy in scarce materials, 
none of which has been free enough to increase 
margarine and soap output at the same time. Last 
year the output of both margarine and cooking fat was 
over twice as large as in 1938, but soap production was 
only 80 per cent as much. 


These conditions in raw material supplies, however, 
are changing fast. World production of oils and fats 
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has increased steadily in the past two years ; last year’s 
estimated total of 21,700,000 metric tons was slightly 
larger than the prewar figure. The main contribution 
to world supplies in 1949 was the record production of 
oils and fats in the United States for the second season 
running. America had, in fact, a net export of 500,000 
tons, whereas in 1948 it had net imports of 100,000 tons.. 
Increased production in British West Africa, Indonesia 
and to a much smaller extent in Malaya also helped to 
expand the available supplies. World output for 1950 
was forecast last week by Mr J. C..A. Faure of Messrs. 
Lever Bros. and Unilever Ltd. at 22,800,000 tons— 
1,200,000 ions more than the 1934-38 average. But this 
expansion in supplies is not sufficient to match the 
increase of population, and supplies per head this year 
will still be well under the prewar figure. To reach it, 
output would have to increase by a further 1,500,000 
tons. 


All these are figures of world production, and for 
dollar-hungry consumers they show too optimistic a 
picture. The world’s production of oils and fats is up, 
but total exports are down because producers are using 
more themselves. ‘Total exports increased last year by 
727,000 tons to 4,730,000 tons—still more than a mil- 
lion tons below the average of 5,830,000 tons between 
1934-38. Mr Faure estimates that exports may increase 
this year by a mere 90,000 tons to 4,820,000 tons ; thus 
substantially the whole of the projected increase in output 
(of just over a million tons) will be consumed in the pro- 


ducing countries, half of it in Europe. Detailed esti- 


mates leading to this conclusion are given in Table THI. 
The big increases in output are im the dollar areas, and 
the big falls in the soft currency areas. This would not 
matter if currencies were convertible, but they are not. 
Supplies for Britain have to be sought from soft currency 
areas. Before the war exports from these areas totalled 
nearly 5,100,000 tons ; in 1950 they are forecast at only 
3,230,000 tons. British West Africa and Malaya are the 
only two soft currency countries whose exports are 
expected to return to their prewar level. Marshall dollars 
have, of course, enabled western Europe to benefit from 
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America’s large exports. In 1949 some 440,000 tons of fact, world exports of groundnuts this year are [ik 
American oils and fats came to Europe (mostly to western _be less than 60 per cent of the prewar quantity Brite to 
Germany) of which 60 per cent were shipped under ECA _ supplies of oils and fats from Commonwealth a 
authorisations. are mostly bought on contract, and it can be a = 


* ® Ssumed 
There are indications that this year at any rate the that such quantities as are available for ex 


countries will come to Britain. F Port from these 
supply of soft currency oils and fats will increase. - or other supplies 


American acreages of cotton, maize and groundnuts have aur: is ar ae and an ee bee Ger- 
fallen, though soya bean output is likely to increase sub- market. American aoe for fats and oils which Word 
stantially, It is true that India has prohibited the export tg be below those F ) tendea 


or soft currency supplies 

the devaluation of sterling, have Sieh, —e 
approximate parity with m. If American prices 
were to continue to rise, the “United States might 
become a buyer in soft currency markets—welcome 
action in closing the dollar gap, but leaving les 
oils and fats for Britain and western Europe at 
higher prices. 


of groundnuts (of which it was an important prewar 
supplier) but is prepared to sell groundnut oil. The 
Argentine Government has agreed to allow a restricted 
export of linseed, and substantial shipments in 1950 are 
expected. The Nigerian groundnut crop has been halved 
owing to bad weather, but this area could increase its 
supplies if transport could be obtained to move its large 
stocks. Improved political conditions in Indonesia are : : 
reflected teat isms of palm oil, and though i ntil adequate — of butter and lard are avail- 
exports of copra are expected to decline, total exports of © ee and compound cooking fat are likely to 
vegetable oils from Indonesia may be 15 per cent higher Adm oa re ~" eT ” — of oils and fats 
this year. The past few months have witnessed the ey ois fe of four ounces of 
re-entry of Manchuria into world trade, with an export por sence” pete rich reg ‘line up, but housewives 
of 100,000 tons of soya beans ; shipments of groundnuts bed _— ee eae , h willing to take more if they 
and groundnut oil from China, surprisingly enough, are rey owt pite the prospective increase in the 
expanding. supply of butter, production of margarine and cooking 
fat would presumably have to be maintained at its 

Soap manufacturers have noted that supplies of palm _ present level ; if so, such additional supplies of raw 
oils and palm kernels are likely to increase slightly, while materials as may be available to soap manufacturers this 
groundnuts and whale oil are expected to decline. year could hardly raise their production above 85 per 
Groundnut acid oil, a residue from the refining of cent of the prewar level. Whether soap can safely be 
groundnut oil, is an important raw material for soap and —derationed therefore depends upon whether the unte- 
at present it is relatively scarce. Had the East African stricted demand at present for soap is expected to be at 
groundnut scheme proved successful, the derationing of least 15 per cent smaller than before the war. The 
soap would certainly have been possible this year. In question can, however, be put in another form: Will the 
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increased use of soapless detergents cover not only this 
gap but also any additional demand per head of popu- 
jation due to changed social habits ? Since soap was 
derationed in France, consumption has fallen well below 
the ration, which itself represented only 60 per cent of 
prewar consumption. Something of the sort might 
happen here. 

The great expansion in the production and sale of 
soapless detergents since the war is obviously of major 
significance to the postwar soap market, and must be left 
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to a subsequent article. Given so many unknown factors, 
the Ministry of Food is likely to move cautiously in 
derationing soap. The Ministry would have to continue 
to allocate raw materials to soap manufacturers, unless 
margarine and cooking fat could also be free. If, further, 
the Government took the view that the maximum price 
of soap could not be raised (although soap does not play 
a very important part in the interim index of retail prices) 
the prospects of derationing might be thought distinctly 
speculative. But it might still be a step worth taking. 


Business Notes 


A Conversion Puzzle 


The result of the Treasury’s conversion offer to holders 
of the 1949-51 War Bonds has caused something of a 
mystery in the gilt-edged market. It was announced on 
Tuesday that when the offer closed last Saturday holders of 
£505 million out of the £714 million of bonds had tendered 
their holdings for conversion into the new tranche of 2} per 
cent Funding Loan, so that appreciably more than {£200 
million (allowing for small conversions of stock held on the 
Post Office register) remains unconverted. The figure of 
£505 million for conversion applications does in fact align 
fairly closely with the first guesses in the market; but the 
estimates then were based on the assumption that the big- 
gest single block of private holdings—namely, the {100 
million or more held in the discount market—would not be 
converted. In fact, as recorded in these columns last week, 
the discount market quickly sold most of its bonds for cash, 
and the bulk of these offerings were absorbed by the official 
buyer. In other words, if it is assumed—and the market 
at first took it for granted—that the official holdings were 
converted automatically, that would mean that private con- 
versions were very small indeed, since the combined hold- 
ings by “ Departments ” and by the discount market at the 
outset of the operation could not have been less than about 
£450 million and might have been appreciably more than 
that. 


So small a conversion by private holders as this reasoning 
implies would be in itself a little surprising; but apart from 
that, it is not easy to believe that private holders have been 
anxious to hold more than £200 million of a bond that has 
so short a life when they had the chance last week to convert 
at an effective price of 101 3-16 or to sell for cash at 1o1. 
(Since then the withdrawal of the official buyer has forced 
the price down to 1003.) The market has toyed with the 
theory that foreign holdings might have been large; but 
there is no reason to suppose that this was so, or that 
foreigners would necessarily abstain from conversion. Similar 
arguments apply to industrial holdings and to those of the 
banks, even though some banks are believed to have pre- 
ferred to keep moderate amounts unconverted. 


* * x 


Unconverted Official Holdings ? 


The difficulty of explaining this £200 million has there- 
fore led to the suggestion that the authorities did not, after 
all, convert the whole of their holdings. In some ways this 
is quite the most plausible explanation of the puzzle. It 
would be strictly in line with the assumptions, made here at 
the time of the operation, that one of the objectives was to 
strengthen the cash position of the “ Departments” after 
their big intake of BEA stock. It is conceivable that the 
market selling of 1949-51 bonds for cash, which temporarily 
absorbed the whole of the proceeds of the issue for cash, 
was on a larger scale than the authorities had envisaged. If 
so, it would obviously be prudent to keep part of the depart- 


mental resources in a bond that will be turned into “ inter- 
nal” floating debt within a year or so at most instead of 
committing them wholly to a longer stock of somewhat 
uncertain marketability. 


Meanwhile, whatever the truth about the conversion result, 
there is no doubt that the official tactics have been highly 
successful in the wider sense. Although the underlying 
factors in the capital market are no more favourable than 
they looked a few weeks ago, and although the “ depart- 
ments ” face a constricting cash position, the authorities have 
succeeded not merely in capitalising for themselves, but 
actually in reinforcing, the buoyancy that was showing itself 
at the time of the BEA flotation. During the past week vir- 
tually the whole market has advanced further. The new 
“coal” stock has risen to § premium, and some optimistic 
buyers of 34 per cent War Loan have raised it by fully two 
points above its level of early May. 


x * * 


Reform of Government Accounts 


It was hardly to be expected that the Committee on the 
Form of Government Accounts, whose report was published 
this week, would present a cut-and-dried plan for reform. 
The issues involved are so complex, and the various interests 
that have been clamouring for reform have such divergent 
needs, that an enquiry of this character was never likely— 
however thorough and far-ranging its investigations—to feel 
itself able to offer a definitive and precise solution. If these 
difficulties are realised, the report should be welcomed as 
providing a firm basis from which further studies—both 
official and unofficial—of the problem can proceed ; and it 
is to be hoped that no time will be lost in setting them in 
motion. Although the committee has not pushed its con- 
clusions to the point of detailed proposals, its views on the 
basic issues of principles are quite definite—and most of 
them point in the right direction. In particular, it is satisfied 
that the main Exchequer accounts and the framework of 
both Estimates and Appropriation accounts should remain 
on a cash basis. It believes that adoption of an “ income- 
and-expenditure” basis would “encounter insuperable 
practical difficulties,” would not lead to economies in staff, 
and “would offer no practical advantage for services other 
than trading services.” On the other hand, the committee 
is emphatic that the “trading fund” method—which pro- 
vides a logical means of linking income-and-expenditure 
accounts with the central cash accounting—should be estab- 
lished, by legislation, for all large and permanent trading 
operations and that for all trading activities for which this 
method is unsuited trading accounts should be published. 


This opinion runs roughly parallel to the proposals miade 
by Professor Hicks in his book The Problem of Budgetary 
Reform, but is perhaps unlikely to be shared by certain 
other academic circles that have given attention to this 
matter, or by professional accountants considered as a group. 
The committee shows, however, that many of the business 
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proposals for reform assume a much closer analogy between 
the problem of government accounting and commercial 
accounting than does in fact exist. In this the committee 
is probably right—if only for the reason that the first need 
_ in government accounting is that it shall enable the govern- 
mental machine to satisfy the principle of “ accountability ” 
to Parliament. 


* * * 


Data for Economic Analysis 


The main effort of the committee, apart from its emphasis 
upon the need for an income-expenditure basis for trading 
services and for a reconciliation of this basis with the central 
accounts, has therefore been directed towards the elimina- 
tion of the present distortions and anomalies in the central 
system of cash accounting and towards a general tidying-up 
of the accounting structure as a whole. Some of its recom- 
mendations with these ends in view would represent a very 
real advance. For example, it proposes that Appropriation 
accounts shou'd be supplemented by statements of current 
assets and liabilities of departments ; that there should be a 
general statement of government assets and liabilities, 
eliminating any inter-departmental balances and _ listing 
government holdings of shares and other securities; that 
there should be a strict segregation of current and capital 
expenditure in the Estimates and Appropriation accounts 
and that the cash Estimates for trading services should be 
supplemented by an estimated “ income-and-expenditure ” 
account ; that the national debt return should show depart- 
mental holdings of securities “ with some indication of what 
is included” and that there shou'd be a comprehensive 
annual report of operations by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. 

All these are valuable and constructive suggestions ; but 
from the all-important point of view of ensuring the data 
necessary for the formulation and informed criticism of 
wider economic policy, perhaps the most significant sugges- 
tion is that a quarterly statistical return should be published 
showing the “ consolidated relations with the public of the 
central government and all its agencies and connected statu- 
tory organisms.” Somewhat regrettably, the committee has 
not tackled the difficult task of formulating precise sugges- 
tions for such a return: it contents itself with the sugges- 
tion that the possibilities “ might be given close and urgent 
study by collaboration between accountants. statisticians and 
economists in the government service.” Very wisely, it 
emphasises that, in the provision of data for economic 
analysis, speed in publication is incomparably more important 
than accounting precision. In this important direction there 
will be no real progress unless the responsible officials learn 
to prefer broad and comprehensive estimates, rapidly com- 
piled, to the meticulous and scattered details of firm audited 
accounts that become available only after long delay. 


* * * 


Insurance Fund Holdings 


Less than five weeks after the publication of the full 
accounts of the National Insurance and Industrial Injuries 
Funds for the year ending March 31, 1949, the National 
Debt Commissioners have made available the lists of their 
holdings of securities for these funds on March 31st last. 
As usual these lists are presented in about the most unhelp- 
ful form which is consonant with statutory obliga- 
tions. They are spread across three separate returns from 
the Stationery Office (at 2d. each), they provide details of 
nominal (not market or cost) values, and they make no 
attempt to aggregate the hundred separate items shown or 
to compare them with the equivalent figures provided last 
year. 


Nevertheless, the returns do provide a reasonably up-to- 
date picture of the holdings of the only extra-budgetary 
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funds that are at present running a large surp| : 
over expenditure. They show that os ae 
securities held on behalf of the Insurance and dees 
Injuries funds ran up by £170 million (from £1,040 sa 
to £1,210 million) in the year to March 31 “a 


, : 1950. Tha 
largest holdings shown in the current returns are those of 


Net PuRCHASES BY INSURANCE AND INDUSTRIAL IN 


JURIES Funps 


1949-50 
({ Million—Nominal Values) 

Gas Stock, 1990-95...... cere Cah diss. 39-0 
Svea <TR, De bhi sos sc vccbc cece 29-7 
National Defence Stock, 1954-58 ........, 21:5 
Savings Bonds, 1960-70... 20.66.5600... 20-1 
Trameport Bee Bese <0 wien uae wc bicccs 19-5 
Treasury Stock, 1975 or after............ 11-2 
Funding Stock, 1906-Gli.. 62. .esceee.sss. 6:3 
Wat SOK, POO seks + vee Ko cesese... 6:0 
eo ee ee ae 12-6 
Floating Debt ...cscccsvcrcdaweecescicss 5-2 

BOUMS cece s ch has CeCe RAS She Boho e es: 171-1 


“Daltons ” (£212 million), Transport Stock 1978-88 (£156 
million), Savings Bonds 1964-67 (£112 million) and Sayings 
Bonds 1965-75 (£109 million). The main changes in 
holdings during the latest financial year are shown in the 
accompanying table. It will be seen that the biggest increase; 
were in Gas Stock (which was, of course, the only bg gilt- 
edged issue during the year) and in various types 
of medium dated stocks, of which the funds are in general 
large holders. Apart from a small depletion in holdings of 
Dominion, Colonial and Local Authority stocks (totalling 
£1,000,000 in all) these funds were not net sellers of any 
security in the year. Their holdings of 13 per cent 
Exchequer Bonds, 1950, were evidently converted into 2} 
per cent Exchequer Stock 1955 without any net sales or 
purchases of the new security. The general conclusion that 
emerges from these accounts is, therefore, that the holdings 
of the insurance funds were not aggressively “ played upon” 
during the year in order to support the Government’ 
monetary policy. No doubt there was ample scope for this in 
the securities of the Issue Department of the Bank of England. 


* * * 


EPU Taking Shape 


At the meeting of the Special Committee of OEEC 
Ministers in Paris last weekend, the long and tangled negotia- 
tions for the formation of the European Payments Union 
seem to have entered their penultimate phase. Although some 
questions of principle have still to be decided, and many 
points of detail remain to be filled in, agreement seems to 
have been reached—subject to final approval by the full 
Ministerial Council—on all those matters that might, even at 
so late a stage, have produced a new deadlock. Since the 
main problem that awaited solution at the weekend meeting 
had arisen chiefly from the objections raised by Belgium 0 
provisions based upon Britain’s counter-proposals, the agree- 
ment has perforce involved a movement towards the Belgian 
point of view, notably in the matter of the extent of EPU 
credit to be received by or granted to participating countries. 


The point at which net claims arising from intra-Europeat 
payments become receivable or payable wholly in gold 1s now 
fixed at 15 per cent (instead of the 20 per cent suggested by 
Britain) of each country’s total visible and invisible trade 
1949 with other members of the OEEC group. Moreover, 
the point at which gold payments come into play for the 
partial financing of deficits and settlement of surpluses has 
been brought a long step forward. Whereas Britain had pro- 
posed that debtors should have “ gold-free ” borrowing rights 
equal to 10 per cent of their basic trade turnover and creditos 
should have gold-free lending obligations equal to 5 pet 9! 
the proportion has now been agreed at only 3 per ceat lot 
both. For the remaining 12 per cent in the quota, — 
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THE TEST OF 
TWO CENTURIES 


In the two hundred years since Glyn, Mills 
& Co. became a name in Lombard Street, 
great changes have shaped the course of 
history. In those changes this now famous 
bank has preserved unaltered its tradition of 
a private Banking House offering the most 
comprehensive financial facilities. 

To-day, as in 17¢3, Glyn, Mills & Co, 
provides a banking service to meet the special 
requirements both of the large public 
corporation and of the private customer. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks ; Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 


““ Young men should travel, 
if but to amuse themselves” 


BYRON. 


t 

' 

t 

t 

' 

i 
Customers who are travel- ; 
ling or holiday-making in t 
this country may, upon : 
request, make arrangements t 
with the Bank for encash- ; 
ment of their cheques dur- : 
ing the course of their t 
travels. ; 
If you are going abroad you will find it con- ; 
venient to take Travellers’ cheques issued by the ' 
Bank payable on demand by our correspondents : 
throughout the world. Your bank manager will be : 
pleased to explain. t 
‘ 
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MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


ic Ne 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. SS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we - 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 1] Branch: 
27 Derby House, Ex Buildings, Rumford Street, erpool, 2 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 

New York Agency: 65 way, New York. 


The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
INDO-CHINA .- ° 


The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. oreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories, 
Enquiries are welcome at Heed Office and branches. © 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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sete TOTAL 1948 U.K. EXPORTS TO THE TERRITORY WERE £15,507,090, 


THESE INCLUDED : 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, 
V\) IMPLEMENTS see ATION 








ELECTRICAL GOODS 
& APPARATUS ... ... £959,099 
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VICTORIA 
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POTTERY, GLASS, 


The table shows some of the ABRASIVES, ETC. ». £472,000 





goods that Southern Rhodesia 


J bought from Britain in 1948. Sm WOOLLEN & WORSTED 
__.. There is a market, too, for many ptt tities YARNS & MANUFACTURES — £563,000 


other British products. Write 





~| 

. | 

<3 ae | 
a a << | 
for our new booklet ‘Overseas Markets’. It LF COTTON PIECE | 
contains detailed trade tables for Southern Rhodesia | GOODS a “a . £2,221,000 | 
| 


and other territories where the Bank has branches. | 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





Note this head of fine hair 






You read a lot of hair-raising stories nowadays. You hear a lot of hair-splitting 
arguments . . . So what will you say when we tell you about our Pet Marble, 

which grows glass hairs so fine that it takes 500 of them, bundled together, to equal 
the thickness of one human whisker ! You don’t believe that? ... 


well, listen to this: THE FINEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD IS MADE OF FILAMENTS 


LIK§ THESE, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. It’s used in 


buildings, dynamos, ships, railway engines, refrigerators, 
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aeroplanes ... It’s called:— 
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will be able to secure credit in the average ratio of 
three units of credit for every two units settled in gold ; 
within this 12 per cent, a sliding scale would cause the 
ratio to ascend from 1:4 to 4:1 (Britain’s suggestion, it will 
be recalled, was that the sliding scale of partial gold payments 
should operate over a range of 10 per cent, with an average 
ratio of credit to gold of 3:1). For creditors, there will be 
no comparable scale ; once the 3 per cent of gold-free credit 
bas been provided, each claim (up to the limit of 12 per cent) 
will - settled by equal extensions of credit and receipts 
in gold. 


* * * 


Amortisation of Balances 


These particular shifts towards the Belgian point of view 
naturally involve revisions equally applicable to all participat- 
ing countries. In addition, however, Belgium has received 
two specific concessions. In the first place, in consideration 
of the fact that Belgium’s external trade (which includes a 
large proportion of entrepot trade) is unusually large in 
relation to national income, it has been agreed that the 
Belgian quota of credit obligations and rights shall be appre- 
ciably reduced—apparently by about 18 per cent—below the 
figure indicated by the general formula. Secondly, the ECA 
authorities are to make a substantial proportion of Belgium’s 
Marshall allocations for 1950/51 in the form of “ direct” 
instead of “ conditional ” aid. 


Apart from the new provisions for credit limits, there also 
appears to have been some modification in the expected 
arrangements for dealing with balances accumulated before 
June 30th. Britain’s proposal that any net debtor on the EPU 
compensations should have the right to draw correspondingly 
on its accumulation of “old” sterling seems to have been 
adopted ; but it is not quite clear whether parallel facilities 
will be available to holders of “old” balances in other cur- 
rencies. The whole question of the future of such balances 
is, however, apparently to be worked out, in the first instance, 
by bilateral negotiations between the countries concerned, 
with the intention that debtor countries shall agree with the 
creditors schemes for the amortisation of their holdings over 
a period. These new bilateral agreements, under which 
Britain will also seek to arrange that net creditors in the EPU 
compensations will agree to hold in sterling such portion of 
their surpluses as accrue in sterling, have in due course to be 
submitted to the OEEC for its approval. 


* * * 


Purchase Tax on Vehicle Chassis 


The Government’s decision to alter the charge of 33} 
per cent purchase tax on the total value of a commercial 
vehicle to the value of the chassis only provides evidence 
of the administrative inconsistencies of the tax in its original 
form. It would not be difficult to collect purchase tax on 
the whole vehicle if chassis and body were made by the same 
manufacturer, but in fact nearly half the commercial vehicle 
chassis made by the motor industry are sold to body-builders, 
of whom there are believed to be about a thousand, compared 
with about thirty chassis manufacturers. 


Under the original proposal, the body-builder was to be 
responsible for payment of the tax. Many anomalies would 
have arisen—for example, where finishing operations were 
contracted out, the amount paid by the body-builder would 
have been lower than if he had done all the work himself. 
But the real reason for the change almost certainly comes 
from the nature of the body-building industry—a few big 
manufacturers and an unknown number of small ones. There 
would have been widespread opportunities for evasion, and 
there was, in fact, nothing to prevent a purchaser from buying 
the untaxed chassis alone, and providing his own body-work. 

The new selling prices have not been announced yet— 
there are some difficulties in deciding where the chassis ends 
and the body begins—but some of them will show little 
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change. The £106 purchase tax previously charged on a 
£380 10-cwt Morris van will fall about £23 ; the saving 1s 
negligible on a 5-ton platform lorry where the chassis costs 
£485 and the body-work barely £80. Battery-driven vehicles 
of all types will show a big reduction in tax since a 
battery will not be counted as part of the chassis. The more 
elaborate the body-work, the greater the proportionate tax 
reduction. Special purpose lorries, such as milk and petrol 
transports, will benefit the most. Some of them would have 
borne £1,000 tax. Two other classes of vehicles become 
wholly tax free. These are pedestrian-controlled delivery vans 
and the type of Land Rover that is not intended for road use. 
The new tax will not be levied until July 1st, and any tax 
paid before that date is to be refunded. : 


* * 


Another Coal Crisis ? 


The outlook for the winter’s coal supplies is more serious 
than output figures alone would suggest. If production can 


be continued at its present rate there is no reason why the - 


lower of the Economic Survey’s two targets (205 million 
tons of deep-mined coal) should not be reached by the same 
hair’s breadth as in 1949. The threat to the winter’s supplies 
comes from the rising rate of consumption. During the first 
24 weeks of this year inland consumption was 2.3 million 
tons higher, and total consumption (which includes exports 
and bunkers) was 3.6 million tons higher than in the same 
period last year. Coal production, including opencast pro- 
duction, was only 1.5 million tons higher. Coal stocks at 
the end of last week were 10.2 million tons, 1.4 million less 
than at the same time last year. The rise in industrial con- 
sumption has been met and the rate of exports increased 
only by allowing stocks to run down. To start the winter 
with stocks below 16 million tons is to run some risk, but 
there is no source from which the extra 6,000,000 tons can 
be saved by the beginning of November—unless exports 
were cut, which is unthinkable. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN BRITAIN 
January 1 to June 18 (24 Weeks) 
___ (Million Tons) — 


Production Consumption 


Ex 
Inland dncieding Stocks 
unkers) 


‘ 7-8 11-6 
' 8-8 10-2 


The Coal Board would be reluctant to miss any opportunity 
of sending coal abroad, because its profits owe much to the 
higher prices in the export market. A succession of ministers, 
culminating in Sir Stafford Cripps last weekend, have 
warned the miners that their future depends on main- 
taining exports and so keeping the g will of export 
customers, but perhaps these exhortations should have been 
addressed to the ex-miners. The increase that has occurred 
in the past twelve months in output per man shift, from 
1.09 to 1.17 tons, in consequence of mechanisation, has 
partly concealed the fall in production caused by the 
shrinking labour force. Nevertheless, it has been calculated 
that the net loss of some 23,000 miners represents four to 
five million tons of lost output. The labour shortage is worst 
in the West Midlands and in Yorkshire, where the mines 
have to compete for labour with other, more congenial 
occupations. The greatest need is for face workers, but in 
some pits men who could be up-graded to the coal face have 


— be kept on haulage for want of unskilled men to take their 
place. 


Nearly half the shrinkage in the labour force took place 
last year before the ring fence was removed from the industry. 
The Coal Board has taken no steps to check the wastage of 
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young trained men, the cause of most of the trouble. Last 
year the country was saved by a mild winter and by the 
miners’ quite unexpected increase in production in the last 
few weeks. Will these save it yet again? 


* * * 
Larger Exports and Record Imports 


Exports last month showed a sharp recovery compared 
with April, when the figures were reduced by the Easter 
holidays. The May total of £188.4 million was only 
£2,000,000 less than the record achieved in March. The 
volume of exports, now calculated on a new basis, was 
estimated at 165 per cent of the 1947 level. Increases were 
recorded for virtually all items. Vehicles rose by £4,800,000 ; 
exports of new motor-cars (37,463) and commercial vehicles 
(31,070) both established new records, while shipments of 
agricultural tractors (7,825) were the highest for over a year. 
Canada, incidentally, became the largest market for cars, 
while car exports to the United States were nearly double 
during the month. To some extent, however, this represents 
a seasonal increase ; such a high rate of exports to these two 
dollar markets will be difficult to maintain. Exports of 
machinery and iron and steel manufactures—the next largest 
groups—also expanded sharply in May, but shipments of 
machinery were still below the levels reached in both March 
and January. 

Textiles showed a welcome increase last month, but 
whereas cotton exports were still substantially below last 
year’s level, shipments of wool textiles were near'y 50 per 
cent larger. Large exports of copper, copper manufactures 
and unwrought tin brought total shipments of non-ferrous 
metals in May to the highest yet recorded. Pottery exports 
also increased and so did shipments of coal and raw wool. 

Exports to Canada continued the steady improvement 
begun last October ; their daily rate in May was 23 per 
cent higher than in April. The dollar value of these exports, 
both in Canadian and American currency, was the highest 
for any month since the export drive, but the average value 
for the first five months of this year (in U.S. dollars) was 
slightly less than that reached in the first quarter of 1949. 
The daily rate of exports to the United States in May 
increased by 30 per cent, but the average dollar value of 
such exports this year is 10 per cent. lower than in the first 
quarter of 1949. 

Imports in May totalled {228.7 million, a new record. 
The main increases occurred in the raw material group: 
large quantities of raw wool and raw cotton were received 
and record supplies of hardwood. Receipts of grain and 
flour, fresh fruit and vegetables were also exceptionally 
large. The excess of imports (valued c.i.f.) over exports and 
re-exports (valued f.0.b.) amounted to {40.3 million, against 
£55.7 million. The corresponding figure for the first five 
months of the year, £64 million, is nearly £20 million higher 
than a year ago. 

* * tt 


Financing the OFS 


Sir Clive Baillieu was in a more optimistic mood at 
the Central Mining meeting last week when he switched 
his attention from the serious position in Malaya to the gold 
belt in the Orange Free State. Like Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
he is by no means pessimistic about the ultimate prospect 
of securing sufficient finance to develop the OFS mines. He 
estimated that between £30 million and £35 million of new 
capital will be needed in the next five years to bring the 
first ten mines to the production stage. These figures are 
not at variance with Sir Ernest’s own calculations of the 
requirements of the Anglo-American group, which is respon- 
sible for rather more than half the burden of development 
in the area. According to his estimate, Anglo American 
alone will require rather less than {£50 million to finance 
its share. Of this amount around half has already been 
secured, apart from funds obtained under the recent arrange- 
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ment with the Union Bank ‘of Switzerland. sj, Ernest j 
also confident that investors will subscribe the Re st is 
when the time comes. Sir Clive Baillicu pave hon 
that OFS had a potential output of at least 600 million on 
of high grade ore. He compared this estimate with me tons 
put of a similar tonnage of lower grade or — 


¢ from ¢t 
East Rand over the sixty-two years of its existence to a 
The Kaffir market showed little immediate response to the 

' Se 


views. Even though the June dividends 

tions in some cases, the Financial Times i toe 
shares fell to 116.41 on Tuesday, the last day of the a 
The index then stood only 74 points above its level ip 
eve of devaluation and 22 points below the ct 
of 138.36 on February 28th this year. A substantial oP 
in the new account prompted the opinion in the market tha 
Kaffirs are at last sold out. If that were so many . : 
bulls would be heartily relieved. pee 


* * * 


Coal Compensation Delays 


Last week’s issue of the first instalment of 2! 
Treasury Stock 1977-80 at par amounting to aoe 
£20 million is the first of many stages in the process of 
allocating the total compensation of £164,660,000 to the 
collery companies. Many of the nationalised companies are 
still servicing high dividend preference stocks pending repay. 
ment of preference capital. The issue of the new Treasury 
Stock goes some way towards facilitating schemes of repay- 
ment. As from January I, 1949, interim income has been 
limited to one-third of former revenue, compared with one- 
half paid before that date, and there is a further proviso that 
total interim income may not exceed the interest on the final 
amount of compensation to be awarded. 

The effect of this reduction in interim income is now 
clearly reflected in the reduced revenues accruing to the 
companies. This makes the need for the quicker completion 
of compensation payments more evident. Companies are 
now faced with long delays while the assessment of con- 
pensation for individual collieries by the District Valuation 
Boards can be made. A more expeditious method has for 
some time been under consideration by which the companies 
would attempt to arrive at mutual agreements about the 
division of the sums allotted to the several districts. Such 
agreements would then be submitted to the District Boards 
for approval. According to Mr Andrew White, the chairman 
of Pease and Partners, his board is willing to try out this 
new approach, and there is nothing in the Act itself wh’ch 
appears to preclude it. The chairmen of Carlton Main 
Colliery and Yorkshire Amalgamated Coll'ery have spoken 
in the same vein in recent months. But unless concerted 
action on these lines can be taken—and voluntary agree™nent 
would not always be easy—the deliberations of the District 
Valuat‘on Boards may well drag on for several years. 


* *« * 
Shipping Russian Timber 


The Board of Trade has now announced that 153,00 
standards of timber have been purchased from Russia for 
delivery in 1950, with the possibility of a further 50,00 
standards to be shi later. The usual shroud of secrecy 
is maintained over price, but it is believed to be lower 
than that recently asked by Sweden. Nor is the proportion 
of the total quantity to be carried in British ships yet knows. 
Recent imports of Russian grain were brought mainly by 
Russian ships. 

Requests have already been made fronr London for ships 
of 1-2,000 standards capacity for prompt July loading in the 
White Sea, which suggests that at least part of the tol 
quantity will be brought in British ships. ‘There is no lack 
of suitable tonnage. Britain is buying very little timber from 
Sweden this year and the bulk of the Finnish and Polish 
contracts will have been fulfilled by next month. 
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The chartering of timber ships by the Ministry of Trans- 
port for the Baltic and Russian trade has in the past been far 
from satisfactory, and it came in for sharp comment by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in his report, published 
a fortnight ago, on government trading accounts for the year 
1948-1949. The loss of £648,000 on the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s trading account arose from the chartering of timber 
ships. A number of foreign timber ships were “time 
chartered ” in 1947 and additional tonnage was chartered in 
1948. In that year, however, imports fell below the com- 
bined capacity of these ships and of available British ships, 
so that some of the foreign ships chartered by the Ministry 
had to be used on less remunerative work during the timber 
shipping season. The Board of Trade was charged freight 
at the controlled rates that were inadequate to cover the 
Ministry’s costs and for the whole year the Ministry sustained 
a loss of over £800,000 on these ships of which £340,000 was 
calculated as the loss on importing timber and charged to the 
Board of Trade. Freight rates were decontrolled in 
December, 1948, and since then the Board of Trade has 
generally made its own arrangements for shipping timber. 
At the present time timber is urgently needed in Britain 
and it is to be hoped that the Board will not lose valuable 
time—as it did in buying timber—in trying to save a few 
pence by bargaining for cut rates. 

The most disappointing aspect of the new Russian contract, 
however, is the quantity. If the full 200,000 standards are 
procured (which would be 100,000 standards more than last 
year) and if the bulk of them arrive before the end of the year, 
the worst consequences of the timber shortage would be 
prevented, But the total available supplies would be little 
more than that required by the current housing programme ; 
there would still be no margin for building-up stocks. 


& * * 


FCI and Steel 


The latest report of the Finance Corporation for Industry 
raises some interesting questions about the nature of the 
“gap” that it is filling among British financial institutions. 
Its original purpose was defined in 1945, in the words of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, as 

the provision of temporary or longer period finance for 

industrial businesses of the country with a view to their 

quick rehabilitation and development in the national interest, 

thereby assisting in the maintenance and increase of 

employment. 
From this definition, the accepted idea of the FCI’s work 
was to assist particularly in the provision of capital for the 
rehabilitation of the basic industries. But the FCI had 
scarcely been set up before coal and transport were 
nationalised, and direct Government aid had been promised 
for the rehabilitation of the cotton industry. 

Yet the bulk of the business carried out by the FCI has 
arisen, paradoxically enough, from the Government’s 
insistence on nationalising the steel industry. Without 
quest:on, this policy did create a “ gap.” It may have been 
arguable whether individual companies in the steel industry 
could have raised all the money they needed for their develop- 
ment programmes from their own resources and from the 
new issue market. In the case of Steel Company of Wales— 
the biggest project—the public was prepared (when 
nationalisation was in the air but not spelled out in a Bill) to 
provide £15 million and the FCI undertook to provide 
another £35 million. But after the Bill had appeared, it was 
quite certain that finance on the required scale would not be 
forthcoming from the public. ; 

So it appears that out of total advances and future com- 
mitments amounting to nearly £67 million the steel industry 
accounts for £53 million, of which £20.8 million has been 
taken up. sates tomeecd specifically into the Iron and 
Steel Act provides for the repayment of these advances in 
cash eighteen months after the date of transfer. The measure 


of assistance to the steel industry in relation to the FCT’s 
other business is shown below :— 


ADVANCES AND CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE ADVANCES 
End March Advances Commitments 


284,500 1,080,500 
1,862,051 799,400 
4,737,801 41,275,750 

10,969,029 50,079,557 
32,702,386 34,160,255 


20,812,945 32,237,055 
11,889,441 1,923,200 
These figures illustrate the relatively limited scale of 
FCI’s operations in industries other than steel. Meanwhile, 
the Corporation’s gross income rose last year from £242,397 
to £705,276, but its net income, after’ meeting interest 
charges and making provisions against investments, was 
actually reduced from £126,449 to £105,489. 
* & x 


Of which :-— 


Freeing the Grain Trade 


Informal discussions have been taking place between the 
National Federation of Corn Trade Associations and the 
Ministry of Food on de-controlling the grain trade. Mr. Leslie 
G. Phillips, chairman of the federation, emphasised at the 
annual general meeting last week that so far the talks were 
only exploratory and did not commit the Ministry in any 
way. Mr. Phillips explained that the scheme proposed by 
the federation is in three stages. The first would allow the 
trade to import and to sell to the Ministry of Food on a 
cif. basis. The second would cover the period when the 
Ministry’s stocks—which are believed to be large—were being 
liquidated. And the third and final stage would involve the 
relaxing of import regulations and the abolition of rationing, 
price control and manufacturing control. 

Complete decontrol of the grain trade would of course 
involve decontrol of flour milling and the selling of flour. 
The National Association of British and Irish Millers is 
believed to be preparing a scheme for submission to the 
Ministry of Food, but this problem is more complicated since 
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it would presumably mean the elimination of the subsidy on 
national flour and the subsidy on bread. a 

But apart from these large questions, the feasibility of 
even the first stage of the federation’s scheme would depend 
on two factors: the adequacy of available supplies and the 
possible increase in dollar expenditure. But for the failure of 
the recent Argentine maize crop, coarse grains could have 
been decontrolled this summer. Now decontrol must wait 
until next year, provided that the coming harvests fulfil their 
promise. Most of the coarse grains come from sterling 
sources, and the small quantities required from the United 
States could be financed by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. World supplies of wheat are more than 
adequate, even with the prospects of a smaller American 
crop this summer. But the freeing of the wheat trade is com- 
plicated by the need to provide a guaranteed market for the 
British farmer and also because much of Britain’s imports 
cost dollars. The prewar Wheat Commission could be resur- 
rected to cover the first contingency while the latter is in 
some part safeguarded by the international wheat agreement. 
But the problem of the bread subsidy is much more intract- 
able. Until the world price of wheat falls so low as to cancel 
out the present subsidy, or alternatively, until the Govern- 
ment is willing to let the retail price of bread rise to its true 
level, the wheat trade is unlikely to be freed. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Profits 


The Anglo-Iranian preliminary statement for 1949 has 
apparently pleased nobody. The figures themselves are not 
unimpressive. Some decline from the bumper level of profit 
in 1948 was only to be expected following Sir William 
Frazer’s warning last year that profit margins were likely 
to be affected by rising costs and lower oil prices. The 
uncertain factor was the extent to which this contraction 
had been offset by the increase, from 190.4 million barrels 
to 204.8 million barrels, in crude oil produced by Iran and 
by the remarkable rise from 46.5 million barrels to 89.9 
million barrels in Kuwait’s output for 1949. 

The preliminary statement is unhelpful on this point, since 
it does not disclose trading profit. Nor does it give the taxa- 
tion provision for the year. In failing to include the taxation 
charge, Anglo-Iranian has ignored the recent request of the 
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Stack Hachenge. thet. thle. Seen be inchaded in alt poet i 
profit statements. is NO apparent r 
information should have been onited. On che — 
since there are Government-appointed directors on len 
Iranian board, conformity with Stock Exchange requ; 
ments would have been a helpful gesture to the ‘be 
authority of the Stock Exchange Council. The 8 
simply indicates that net consolidated profit declined f, : 
£24,471,888 to £18,444,209 after deducting an unspecified 
charge for taxation and deducting £24,353,920 for deprecig. 
tion and other sums written off compared with £ 17,683,902 
in 1948. Without knowledge of the taxation charge—it 
amounted to no less than £28.3 million in 1948—no stock- 
holder can attempt any estimate of trading profit for 194 
comparable with the 1948 figure of £68,384,706 (after aon: 
ing royalties). After adding back amounts written off to el 
solidated net profit in 1949, the gross profit after taxation is 
£42,798,129 compared with £42,155,790. 

The decline from £23.3 million to £17.3 million in grou 
earnings attributable to the parent company’s silos 
capital has entailed cutting the allocation to general besere 
from £16 million to £10 million, but preference stock reserve 
again receives {1,000,000 and the carry forward has been 
raised by £277,532 to £1,885.970. Appropriations on this 
reduced scale still enable Anglo-Iranian to make a syb. 
stantial contribution from profits towards its heavy capital 
commitments, yet there is apparently nothing more to spare 
for ordinary stockholders—the biggest is the British Govern- 
ment—who again receive 30 per cent. The preliminary 
statement shows that this dividend absorbs £6,041,250 
gross. Here again Anglo-Iranian pays no heed to the Stock 
Exchange requirements for preliminary statements ; these 
specifically ask that dividends should be shown net. 


* * a 


Gold Standard for France? 


A note under this heading last week attributed to the 
governor of the Bank of France a statement that the franc 
would soon be stabilised in terms of gold and would there- 
after become freely convertible into dollars. This report was 
based on an agency message and calls for correction, since it 
is understood that the governor of the Bank of France has 
made no declaration of any kind on this question. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
appear in the Supplement : Timothy Whites and Taylors ; Wiggins Teape ; Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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Jan.l to June ai} Name of Security ||Junel4,|June21,/ June 21, | June 21 
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High | Low | i { (n) ! 
Britis nds jf & Gis 8 
10121 100$ = War Bonds 25% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 101 | 1003 | 0 6 1);116 Ti 
100}. 100 | War Bonds 25% Assented ....| 1004 | 1004/1 8 3/211 & 
102 | 101 | War Bonds 2}% Mar. 1, 1951-53, 101}) | out 012 7/117 6 
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103%; 1008 WarBonds 2%, Aug. 15, 1954-56! 103 103% ;018 5;2 2 Ol 
1024 101, Funding 23° June 15, 1952-57.'| 102} 102% 1/1 3 51:2 71u 
104% | 102 Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58. 1034xd103Axd)1 4 1/210 4 
104%  101$ =|War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.;), 104 104%} 1 4 2) 221 2 
Ole 96g + Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 101 | 101g | 111 10| 219 61 
100} S7¢ Funding 24° April 15, 1956-61. 992 | 100 18 0;2l1 @ 
994 | 99% |'Funding2$°%Aprill5,1956-61‘A"!| 998 | soit s: 3 210 Ol 
99% 95 ‘Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69. ./| 98; | 9% 11410';3 2 5 
108} 104% Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90... 108 1084 . ¥ O73 S000 
98 | 94} | Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70 973 9% 1115 91/3 3 B 
95, | 91h |Sav. Bonds 2}°% May 1, 1964-67 95% 95 11311{/217 4 
110 | 106$ Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76, 1098 | 110} | 1 9 9/3 4 5* 
5 91g (Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 953 | 95% a:2nc OLS: 6 
105% 100 (| Consols 4% (aiter Feb, 1, 1957). 105 | 1054 12 2 2;317 27 
965 91f Conv. 3}% (after Apr. 1, 1961).|; 95% | 9% 20 3 313 6f 
71 665 | Treas.Stk.24°,(afterApr.1,1975), 70 703 £39 .11:3 13 a 
84 33 | Treas,Stk.3°%(afterApr.5,1966).|, 83 | 83 119 8/312 4/ 
1003 99 Treas. Stk. 34°% June 15,1977-80, — | 100 118 31/3 9 B 
91 863 | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-9€ 90§ | 90% 13 Sis 9! 
945 90 WarLloan3}% (afterDec.1,1952) 932 | 94 209/314 3 
71, | 68% |\Consols24%..........-.-.... | Oixdl 70gxd} 118 9/310 6 
963 92} | Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73 95; | %A1117 6)3 5 8B 
De 91¥ Brit. El. 3°, Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77), 94% | 95 118 313 6 Ti 
100; | 99 Brit.E1.3$%Gd.Nov.15, 1976-79 100 | 100% | 118 5|3 91 
90 | Brit. Tpt. 3°% Gd. July 1, 1978-88, 904,xd! xd 203/39 
964 | Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73, 95% | j;117 713 5 @ 
89 | Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95) 898 | 12 2:3 








Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks will be 
repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘!’. To this rule there is one exception 
(Funding 4 per cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked ‘e’. 
(n) Net yields are calculated after allowing ior tax at 9. in £ (f) Flat yield. 
® average life 14 years, 4 months. 


Prices, 


Vent ee eT gees tthe | sis, Juneai,| June dh 
| idends ame urit une 14, | June 21, June 
Jan. 1 to June 21} Dividends YW ie50" |2't950 "aso 


High | Low | (a) (b) (e 












os 4 % || Other Securities - (se 
Australia 1965-69. .... 99} 

101} | ot ( i IBitminghart 2% 1955-57..|) 101 ll {22 @ 
8% | 6% | 50 ¢| 60 ¢||Anglo-American born, 10/-.|| 6 | 6% | 415 9 
743 | bi 5 @| 255 ||Anglo-Iranian Oil, {1....... % 6 466 
17/6 | 67/ 5 a| 10 b |Assoc. Bocanioat God i..:) 76/3 | 76/3 | 3 8 
87/- | 71/6 | Tha) 15 6 Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.£1)| 86/- | 85/6 | 5 5 3 
25/44! 17/03} 40 c| 40 c |Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-...| 23/4) | 24/445 9 & 
70/74) 66/-| 7 @| 7 }|\Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’{i..|| 70/6 | 10/- |4 0 0 

145/~ | 129/- | t19 b 3 a Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1....../144/4)xd, 143/- | 3 7 2 
91/9 | 87/4) 8 a@ b British Oxygen, fl 96. gi/- }4 36 
39/3 32/1} 2$a| 5 b |\Courta een - | 37/éxd 4 0 0 
18/98, 16/6 | 20 6| 5 a |Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-...... 18/7 wit 1318 6 
32/9) 28/9 8 ¢| 8 ¢|\Dorman Long, Ord. £1.:...|| 30/10}) 30/44 | 5 8 $ 
63/6 59/- | 15 c| 15 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1 61/- | 60/3 | 4191 
44/5 | 39/10}, 3 a| 7 6 ||Imp.Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1)| 41/3 | 41/44 |41t 3 

109/44, 95/- | 13}a| 1840 |\Imperial Tobacco, £1......- 106/3 | 106/3 | 6 0 5 
31/3 | 29/74! 10 c| 5 @ |iLanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {1.|) 35/3 | 36/9xd 5 #10 
44/6 | 38/44, 10 c| 10 ¢ \Lever & U £1...) 40/7) | 40/4 48D 
63/- | 57/3| 15 ¢| 15 ¢\London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1.) 61/3 | 61/3 | 410 
82/9 | 69/6| 15a | 456 7 7 
45/9 | 33/3) Imbb| 7 6 0 
4/6| 41/-| 8 a (eat 
Ske | 214 tty AP BE cis ewes few 
56/3 | 50/-| 1 i432 
70/24) 60/6 | ¥2a| 23% 
6H | Sy | 12b6 ‘2S 
85/3 | 73/3 oe 
33/6 | 27/-| Be ; b 4m 

47/10} 41/9 | 27% 3 


(a) Interim, () Final, (¢) Whole year. (@) Int. paid half-yearly. (4) Assumed 
dividend 184% after capital bonus. () To latest redemption date. t Fres of tax 
(m) Yield basis 35%. (nm) Yield basis 269% after capital boaus == 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—_—_—_—_———— 


GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, 
LIMITED 


MR. J. H. JOLLY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds, Limited, was held on June 
22nd at the Queens Hotel, Birmingham, Mr 
]. H. Jolly (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1949, and was 
taken as read: — 


It is my pleasurable duty to augment the 
information provided in the annual report 
of your board and the consolidated accounts 
accompanying this statement. In the result 
the achievement of 1949, teken as a whole, 
was better than seemed possible when we 
had our annual meeting in June of last year. 


| The portents of declining volume of trade did 


not materialise as severely as seemed probable 
at one time, and in some directions the trend 
of sales improved. 


The various works’ managements applied 
themselves to achieving economies and more 
new machinery came into production. The 
managements were ably supported by the 
staffs and workpeople throughout the group 
and I have the privilege, on your behalf, of 
recording the thanks of the steckholders and 
the directors for these loyal services. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


You will remembe:i that the accounts sub- 


| mitted to you at the annual meeting in 1949 


were somewhat complicated in that the trad- 
ing periods of the various companies in the 
group were not for a complete 12 months in 
all cases. On this occasion the various 


_ companies’ results are for a full year to 


December 31, 1949. 


In addition to the comments in the direc- 
tors’ report on figures in the annual accounts, 
it may be useful if the following points are 


made : — 


The balance sheet of the holding company 
shows a considerable increase in the interests 
in subsidiaries. This represents the funds 


| passed to subsidiaries to finance their schemes 


of development and extensions of which you 
were notified last year. Steps have been 
taken during the year to convert into share 
capital the funds permanently required in 
their businesses, previously represented by 
loans from the holding company. It should be 
mentioned that £1,000,000 (Australian) has 
been subscribed in cash by Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, Limited, at par for shares in 
Lysaght’s Works Proprietary, Limited, 
Australia. 


Trade Investments—The principal move- 


} ment on this account is due to the receipt of 


a further capital instalment of the sale price 
of the company’s holding in the Orconera 
Iron Ore Company, Limited. 

The real aggregate velue of trade invest- 
ments is difficult to assess, but the balance 
sheet figure is undoubtedly much below their 


‘true worth. 


FIXED AND CURRENT ASSETS 
Fixed Assets—In the consolidated balance 


‘sheet you will observe a net increase of 


£3,225,992 in fixed assets of the group. This 

e deduction of the year’s provision 

for depreciation, which has been substantially 
increased on this occasion 

Net Current Assets—Current assets, less 


namely, £23,988,598 — compare’ with 
£17,716,153 a year before. You will observe 
that bank loans and overdrafts are consider- 
ably less, mainly due to the fact that the 
Lysaght Scunthorpe Works Company’s 
development expenditure is now being pro- 
vided for out of loans advanced to thai com- 
pany by the Finance Corporation for 
Industry, Limited, which appears as a secured 
eS so sum of £3,400,000 at December 


Reverting to the item of current assets, you 
will note the substantial advance in the 
amount for stocks of raw materials, finished 
goods, etc The rise over the year at 
£2,266,097, though considerable, seems now 
to be levelling out again and was in no way 
due to the carrying of excessive stocks. It 
probably has relation to the passing of the 
postwar stringency, and traders generally 
being able to acquire more easily the volume 
and variety of trading stocks required. 


TRUE RETURN ON CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


The balance sheet has been strengthened 
by the £2,256,630 ordinary stock which was 
issued at 37s. 6d. during the year and which 
after allowing for expenses, brought in 
£4,124,451 additional capital The issued 
capital (preference and ordinary) is now 
£18,863,607 and the reserves of the group 
now amount to £20,181,468 giving a total 
capital employed of £39,045,075, of which 
£31,464,618 is attributable to the ordinary 
stockholders. This question of total capital 
employed is of major importance and 
deliberately ignored by critics when talking of 
dividend rates and the reward to risk-bearing 
capital provided by stockholders. The point 
is plainly instanced by the figures of this 
company in the following table: — 


Issued Dividend 
Ordinary 
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you have in four years put {ll million 
to work. The main reasons for doing 
so were increased efficiency and the expecta- 
tion, given good conditions of trade, that 
profits would be maintained and in some 
directions improved. Efficiency leads to 
good profits. We shall continue to strive 
for efficiency, but “fair shares” as inter- 
preted by the present Government seems to 
mean that in their opinion you are not 
entitled to any greater reward. 


NATIONALISATION 


The Iron and Steel Bill became an Act 
on November 24, 1949. It remains to be 
seen whether the present Government will 
persist in the folly of allowing it to come 
into operation on the scheduled date (January 
1, 1951) or on such later date as may be 
appointed by the Minister of Supply. Refer- 
ence is made in the directors’ report to the 
extent to’ which your group is presently 
affected. 


It is now quite clear that the opinion of 
the electorate is against the nationalisation 
of iron and steel and we therefore continue 
to hope that the power of the Government to 
put the legislation into effect will be nullified 
by events or by a belated recognition by the 
Socialist Party that this doctrinaire measure 
would not make the same contribution to the 
welfare of the country, the thousands of 
users of steel, or the workers engaged in the 
industry, as under private enterprise. 


Meanwhile, the evidence accumulates in 
industries already nationalised that they 
cannot be run at a profit without substan- 
tially increasing the prices of their services to- 
the public, in spite of the optimistic fore- 
casts to the contrary by the supporters of 
nationalisation. 


STEEL MAKING SUBSIDIARIES 


Guest, Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited (G.K.N. proportion of 
ordinary capital is 57.1 per cent.)}—This is 
the largest of your steel subsidiary com- 
panies with its production of steel at the 
600,000 ton mark in 1949. The 1948 ton- 
mages were very high, but excellent 


Gross Capital Gross Rate 
employed of Ordinary 


on Issued attributable Dividend 


Capital Ordinary to Ordinary on Capital 


Year to March 31, 1947 

Year to March 31, 1948 

9 months to December 31, 1948 
Year to December 31, 1949 


Jubilee bonus 1k 


Before leaving this subject of capital em- 
ployed, it is interesting to recall how much 
capital expenditure has been proceeding in 
the group. Omitting the major development 
schemes (not yet completed), by two of the 
scheduled companies, and excluding Guest, 
Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, the group has spent in the last four 
years :— 


On land and buildings 
On plant, machinery and equip- 
8,071,393 


£10,978,057 


These are large figures, and private enter- 
prise is fully entitled to the occasional praise 
it receives for its part in the national produc- 
tion effort. But, as a provider of the means, 
it is surely entitled to make an adequate 
profit on its risk-bearing capital, whether 

-subscribed ofr deriving from funds 


7 newly. 
current liabilities at December 31st last— retained in the business. As stockholders 


oe Stockholders employed 


il 19,534,898 5-08 
il 22,450,010 42 
10 25,592,185 53 


11 31,464,618 on 


4: 
3- 
3- 
0: 


management, backed by a good team, suc- 
ceeded in 1949 in establishing new pro- 
duction records in all departments, with 
satisfactory results on profits. Since your 
last annual meeting various departmental 
plant extensions at Cardiff have been 
brought into commission and will result in 
increased mill production. At the ne 
Dowlais works authority has been given for 
considerable isation and expansion 
of the iron foundry, whose principal output 
is ingot moulds for steel works. 

John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, Limited 

00 per cent. subsidiary of John Lysaght, 
Limited)—The development scheme of 
which you were advised last year is pro- 
ceeding well in that construction is, so far, 
up to date with the programme, The new 


soaking pits, the cogging mill and the 
et 


Morgan continuous b and sheet bar mi 
are completed and successful rollings ha 
been carried out. Production j i 
course of being transferred from 
mill to the new plant. The new 
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are completed and are now in continuous 
Operation. 


The full benefit of the developments will 
not be experienced until completion of the 
additional steel furnace capacity. The final 
part of this e will not be completed 
until 1952. At various periods during this 
stage, disorgamisation of production will arise, 
Causing temporary difficulties in maintaining 
tegular outputs of steel, but, when com- 
pleted, the steel-making capacity at Scun- 
thorpe works will be raised to about 500,000 
tons annually. 


MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARIES 


John Lysaght, Limited—In addition to 
the Scunthorpe company (referred to else- 
where) this company has two subsidiaries in 
England—John Lysaght’s Bristol Works, 
Limited, and the Uskside Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Newport, Mon. Both com- 

nies had a successful year’s trading and 
improved their profits. Authorisation has 
been given for the extension of the produc- 
tion capacity at the Bristol works. 


An agreement has been entered into with 
the Rheem Manufacturing Company of 
America to put down a steel-drum manu- 
facturing plant at our St. Vincent’s Works, 
Bristol. The proposed new company to 
undertake this will be known as “ Rheem- 
Lysaght, Limited,” and will be 60 per cent. 
owned by John Lysaght, Limited, and 40 per 
cent. by Rheem. Production is planned to 
come into operation as the increase in steel 
sheet production makes supplies available. 


Lysaght Dominion Sheet Metal Corpor- 
ation, Limited, whose works are at Hamilton, 
Ontario, will in future wade as Lysaghts 
Canada, Limited. In 1949 the company regis- 
tered improvement in profits and turnover 
owing to increased supplies of raw material. 
Consideration is being given to broadening 
the basis of the Canadian company’s trading 
by the gradual introduction of the manufac- 
ture of some products similar to those of 
Exors. of James Mills, Limited, in this 
country. 


John Lysaght’s principal interests abroad 
are, as you know, in Australia. In 1949 the 
Australian works continued to be hampered 
by insufficient supplies of coal, culminating in 
the coal strike there which caused a complete 
cessation of production for many weeks. The 
combined effect of coal and steel shortages 
was to restrict sheet production for the year 
to about two-thirds of capacity. It may be 
that in the current year some further 
sporadic interruptions to production may 
occur before Communistic elements accept 
the defeat which the new Australian Govern- 
ment intends to inflict on them. Given 
adequate supplies of coal and of steel, our 
Australian companies should give a good 
account of themselves in 1950. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


Generally: It is impossible within the limits 
of this statement to review the activities and 
results of all member companies of the group 
at home and abroad. Many companies have 
not been referred to. Some have increased 
their profits in 1949 and others have had a 
more difficult year because of the fluctuations 
of wade, or in overcoming the initial diffi- 
culties of establishing manufacture abroad. 
There is a renewed and strong inclination for 
the Dominions and other countries to make 
themselves independent of imports from this 
country. It is difficult indeed to endeavour 
to assess which are likely to be the most 
desirable new opportunities overseas out of 
the many projects suggested to us. It would 
be unwise to attempt all of them. There are 
many considerations, and not least the 
financial and managerial, which limit the 
extent to which expansion abroad can pru- 
dently be undertaken. Within these limits 
we have selected some of the more promising. 


The problems confronting the home com- 
panies are not likely to get less with advancing 
costs of coal, electricity, gas, railway rates, 
and the shorter working week. Their cumu- 
lative effect on national costs of production is 
likely to be very serious now that we are 
facing the increasing competitive power of 
low-cost production of foreign countries, 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


It seems ludicrous to us as manufacturers 
that so little is done by the Government to 
reduce their own colossal spending, which is 
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in itself maintaining inflati 
if manufacturers adopted for a 
wasteful Government poli 
earning expenditure, 
price themselves out 
on which this country’s existence 
In spite of our endeavours as Manufacturer. 
in making economies wherever we ma 
Government’s extravagant “ planning”. 
nullify all our efforts to be compere. ! 
world markets. = 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 
MR BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Financial Times, Limited, was 
held on June 13th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., the Right 
Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P. (the chairman), 
presiding. : 

The secretary (Mr A. E. Knock) hav 
read the notice convening the meeting 
the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—With 
your permission I will take the report and 
accounts, which have been in your hands for 
three weeks, as read. (Agreed.) 


MR HARGREAVES PARKINSON 


We meet in the shadow of a great loss. 
By the untimely death of Mr icveaaed 
Parkinson there is lost to this company a 
director of achievements manifold, one who 
was always wise in council and courageous 
in action. Few men have done more than 
he did to heighten the standards of financial 
journalism. He was a man of infinite 
pleasantness and of invincible integrity. Our 
company has been diminished by his death. 

There is but one compensation for the 
sharpness of our loss. arcing, ete 
service as editor of The Financial News 
later of The Financial Times, Mr Parkinson 
took great pains to create and retain a staff 
of first-rate young men who have every 
reason to remember him with thanksgiving 
for all he taught them as well as for his in- 
variable kindness and steady encouragement. 
In a newspaper business men are far more 
important than money. nd so I must 
again aver that Mr Parkinson’s death is a 
hard blow to us. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Before passing to more general matters, I 
will deal briefly with the figures before you. 
They are rather more satisfactory than I had 
expected when I spoke to you last year. 
The consolidated profit before charging taxa- 
tion amounted to £477,190, compared with 
£526,922 in the preceding twelve months. 
This decline occurred ite a modest in- 
crease in the earnings ived from our 
printing interests, and is chiefly attributable 
to a fall im our revenue prospectus 
advertisements in The Financial Times owing 
to the inactivity in the new issue market for 
the greater part of 1949, There was also 
an increase in the cost of producing that 
journal owing to the greater number of pages 
printed and the introduction of new services 
to readers. We should not grudge this cost. 


DIVIDENDS 


After charging taxation and deducting the 
Proportion of profits applicable to outside 
shareholders in our subsidiary companies, 
there remains a balance of £211,598, of which 
ine has been retained in the accounts 


subsidiaries. The dividend 
and a-Half per Cent, Preference wach thats 
of 7 
paid on the 
approve the pay- 


£24,200 net. An interim dividend 
per cent. has already been 
ordinary stock and, if you 


ment of a final dividend of 12! per ce 
bonus of 5 per cent., the emma (ean 
will be absorbed, leaving £104,660 to be 
added to the balance carried forward, This 
conservative distribution of the company’s 
earnings is, in your directors’ opinion, fully 
ete - aoa time. 

ts © uction continue to rise, 
the full effect of devaluation has still to bn 
itself felt, while so far this year revenue 
from prospectuses has been very much lowe; 
than in the ing months of last year, 
All newspapers are suffering from rising 
costs, and competition for advertisement 
revenuc is keen and, let me say, salutary, 
We are doing all that we can to maintain 
our revenue figures, and to control the rise in 
costs, but our first consideration must be to 
maintain the quality of The Financial Time;, 


THE BALANCE-SHEET 


In the balance-sheet of The Financial 
Times, Limited, current assets exceed current 
liabilities by £426,568, while in the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet the corresponding figure 
is £731,926. We can therefore claim that 
our liquid position is rather satisfactory. It 
must be realised, however, that our printing 
interests have substantial commitments fot 
new plant and machinery and ample r- 
sources are essential to us as an insurance 
against the uncertainties of the future. With 
taxation at its present level and absorbing 
nearly twelve shillings of every pound we 
earn, it is mo easy matter to augment thos 
resources while at the same time providing 

ers with a fair return. 

Within the limits imposed on us by the 
control of newsprint consumption, we have 
during the past year further expanded the 
industrial as well as the purely financial coa- 
tents of The Financial Times. Our purpox 
is to justify our claim that The Financad 
Times is one of the “ world’s leading bus- 
Besides providing the 
business man with a comprehensive new 
service covering the whole field of natiml 
and international economic affairs, articks 

special supplements are 1! 
published surveying the progress and pt0- 
blems of particular industrics. 


BRITAIN’S RIGID ECONOMY 
Since devaluation there has naturally bees 
a considerable increase in the nati 
holdings of and cits j 
indeed, when _ remember the sacrifices 
that a devaluation of over 30 pet 


cent. will on. the people of ths 
country, it have been a disaster if ther: 
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currency reserves. History has an incorrigi- 
ble habit of repeating itself, which cannot 
even be cured by those modern Canutes, the 
Controllers in Whitehall, The ears 
rigidity im our economy created by acts 
Government and of the twentieth-century 
Luddites of the T.U.C., im alliance with 
many employers, makes us the most vulner- 
zble of nations in the event of a big recession 
in the United States. This rigidity must also 
ceverely handicap British exports in the days 
of fierce competition that are drawing nigh. 

In the past year the volume of trade 
financed through the traditional machinery 
of the City of London has substantially 
increased, and the increase would have been 
creater if the Government had admitted 
earlier the value to the country of London’s 
terminal commodity markets and its inter- 
national banking services, but instead the 
capital required to fimance the increasing 
trade is being syphoned away by the high 
rate of Government expenditure. 


TAXATION BY UMBRAGE 


All those many businesses in the City 
which live by the calculation of risks find it 
impossible at the present level of taxation to 
accumulate sufficient reserves out of their 
profits to offset their inevitable losses. Their 
enterprise is hamstrung. The Government 
calls for the spirit of the merchant adven- 
turers. The spirit is still there, and the 
patriotism in which it grew ; what is lacking 
1s the spur of adequate profits and the recog- 
nition of their respectability. “ Many, indeed, 
fail with greater efforts than those with 
which others succeed,” a wise philosopher 
once said, “ not from difference of merits, but 
difference of opportunities ; but if all were 
done which it would be in the power of a 
good Government to do, by instruction and 
by legislation, to remedy this inequality of 
opportunities, the difference of fortune 
arising from people’s own earnings could not 
justly give umbrage.” It is not only indi- 
viduals but the whole nation which suffers 
from our system of taxation by umbrage. 


THE SHORTAGE OF CAPITAL 


In the City and in large and small busi- 
nesses throughout the country the injury 
done by high taxation is already visible, but, 
though the symptoms are only visible here 
and there, the malady is deep-seated and 
serious. Industry is running short of capital, 
and this shortage will soon endanger both our 
competitive powers in the world’s markets 
and our ial security at home. What is 
most alarming is the Government’s blindness 
to the harm that is being done. The country 
is “advancing,” says the Chancellor ; there- 
fore all is well. He might have said the same 
to Sisyphus. But ‘can we advance no faster? 
In which direction are we going? And at 
what cost? 


margin of safety for 

national trade which are beyond our con- 
trol and which we must accept. Unless 
we recognise that Government expenditure 
must be reduced by a frontal attack, even at 
some immediate cost, and unless we make the 
— soon and press PS — = reduction 
will come in a way that permanen 
harm to everyone further depreciati 
in the value of money. No economy 
indefinitely support a rate of taxation whi 
takes over 40 per cent. of the national income. 


If we do not act on the carly 
the disease, it wi cor ie eee 
control, 
The chairman concluded by moving 
of the report accounts. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


INCREASED TRAFFICS, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


M. F. CHARLES-ROUX’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held in Paris on June 
13th. 

M. Francois Charles-Roux, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The out- 
standing features of the financial year are 
the increase in traffic and receipts, the rise 
in expenditure, the discontinuation of 
passenger dues, the commencement of the 
seventh programme of large-scale improve- 
ments and the implementation of the 
Convention of March 7, 1949. 

An analysis of this progressing traffic 
shows that during 1949 petroleum is still the 
mair factor in the increase recorded. But 
the transit of vessels other than tankers, or 
in other words, shipments of commodities 
other than petroleum, are also increasing and 
this upward trend is appreciably more 
marked than heretofore. This is a promising 
sign for the years ahead providing it is 
continued. 

The probable completion towards the end 
of 1950 of one of the overland channels— 
linking the Persian Gulf with the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean and having a 
yearly output estimated at 15-20 million tons 
—must, inevitably, divert some portion of 
the petroleum traffic from the Suez Canal. 

Provided the world remains at peace, it 
seems possible to base our forecast for the 
near future on a general resumption of trade, 
different in character, yet substantial in 
volume and perhaps sull growing, and on a 
petroleum traffic which, whatever may 
happen, is likely to remain at a very high 
level 


In 1949, as in 1948, the increase in receipts 
was accompanied by a simultaneous increase 
in expenditure. In point of fact, the rise in 
expenditure was proportionately greater than 
the rise in receipts. This will explain to you 
why the increase in dividend is not, as was 
the case last year, proportionate to the in- 
crease in receipts. 


ABOLITION OF PASSENGER DUES 


We have deemed it expedient to sacrifice 
one source of income, namely, the collection 
of passenger dues. We were prompted to 
make this concession to our shipowner clients 
m the first place by our desire, a traditional 
point of our company’s policy, to lighten 
whenever possible the cost of transit through 
the Suez Canal; and secondly as a result of 

representations made to us regarding the 
ion, for the purpose of exemption 


lial 
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B 
Ef 
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Chamber of Shipping expressed the wish 
which it communicated to all intereste 
Governments, that the Suez Canal’s future 
régime should, after the end of the present 
Concession, continue to offer to shipping the 
same guarantees as those assured by the pre- 
sent company, We are honoured by the um- 
plicit testimonial that such a wish contains. 

Egypt, for her part, cannot remain in- 
different to the added efficiency which our 
great programme of works will be bringing 
to the Suez Canal 18 years before the end of 
the Concession granted to the company 
which built it and operates it. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following are extracts from the 
directors’ report: During the year 1949 
traffic in the Suez Canal again wed an 
appreciable increase. This favourable trend 
has continued during the first few months 
of 1950, but there are certain indications 
that the commercial twaffic established or re- 
vived since the war is now tending to become 
stabilised, 

With 10,420 transits and a net tonnage of 
68,862,000, the maritime traffic through the 
Canal in 1949 was iarger than ever. Although 
re te, ee 
greater in its proportion to the 
total traffic did not juceeeee fa 1949. On the 
other hand, other types of traffic regained 
— even slightly exceeded their pre-war 
evel. 

The total weight of goods carried via 
Suez was 61 million tons, exceeding by 24 
per cent., the previous maximum reached in 
1948. First place in the north-south move- 
ment of commodities is again held by cereais. 
Manufactured metals contributed to a 
greater extent than any other commodity to 
the increase in north-south traffic, thus re- 
flecting the remarkable development of the 
European metallurgic industry during 1949, 


LARGER DIVIDEND 


Receipts for 1949 amounted to 
25,936,945,898 francs, an imcrease of 
6,001,503,797 francs over those for 1948, 
whereas expenditure, at  11,040,238,698 
francs increased by 4,932,457,103 francs. 
After allowing for interest on and amortize- 
tion of capital, ie, 1,072,667,910 francs, 
there remains an available balance of 
13,823,994,290 francs. ; 

Operating receipts, excluding profits made 
on transfers of increased b 
8,361 million francs, or 48 per cunt halt 
of this increase being due to the increase in 
traffic and the other half to the nominal in- 
flation of our receipts as expressed in francs. 
The waiving, since last August, of the 
collection of transit dues on ships of under. 
300 tons entailed a loss of about 38 million 
francs under that heading. iture in~ 
Sat 81 ~ grea yd 1948. 

© the av € profit of 13,823,994,289 
francs, has to be added the eee 
$5,920,804 fran 
| francs, bringing the amount avail- 
able for distribution to 13,909,915,093 francs. 
distribution bri gross 
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RECKITT AND COLMAN, LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 
FACTORY EXPANSION AT HOME AND OVERSEA 
MR J. B. UPTON’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Reckitt and 
Colman, Limited, was held on June 7, 1950, 
in London, Mr J. B. Upton, the chairman, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from the direc- 
tors’ report for the year ended December 31, 
1949 : — 


Trading profits amount to £3,538,174, as 
against {2,865,497 for 1948. The increase 
of £672,677 is due chiefly to larger sales 
both at home and abroad. 


Devaluation of sterling in September, 1949, 
had very substantial effects on the profits of 
the group as a whole. The 1949 exchange 
profits have arisen as a result of the conver- 
sion of net current assets, expressed in oversea 
currencies, at post-devaluation rates of ex- 
change. £128,323, which arose in connection 
with subsidiaries registered in the United 
Kingdom but operating abroad, is subject 
to British taxation and contributes to the 
available profit for the year. £410,992, which 
arose on the consolidation of the accounts of 
subsidiaries registered abroad, is only taxable 
if remitted as dividend. A further sum of 
£108,938, arising by the same process, being 
undistributable, has been carried direct to 
capital reserve. Of the £410,992 referred to 
above, £163,489 is included in the £535,236 
transferred to capital reserve, and £247,503 
has been transferred to Foreign Exchange 
consolidation reserve. 


The normal depreciation of properties, 
buildings and plant amounted to £298,098, 
compared with £246,004 in the previous year. 
A further sum of £170,000 has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserves ; this is the approxi- 
mate amount of extra depreciation for the 
year which would be required to provide for 
the replacement of fixed assets in the United 
Kingdom. As we pointed out last year, this 
provision is not allowed as a charge before 
arriving at the amount on which income tax 
and profits tax are payable. In certain Con- 
tinental countries, by contrast, an actual 
revaluation of fixed assets to reflect the de- 
creased value of money has received official 
sanction and the increased depreciation is 
allowed for tax purposes. The balance sheet 
now incorporates these assets as revalued in 
1947 and 1948 with corresponding adjustment 
of the provisions for depreciation. The net 
effect is an addition to capital reserves of 
£180,653. 


The taxation of moneys set aside for the 
replacement of fixed assets at present-day 
costs is only one of the burdens which indus- 
try has to carry. The increasing prices of 
commodities generally have meant a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of working 
capital required for industrial undertakings. 
The heavy taxation of undistributed profits 
is thus a severe drain on the savings needed 
to provide these funds and a great handicap 
to progress, 


The total of British, Dominion, and foreign 
taxation is no less than £1,965,405. 


The bonus to employees under the pros- 
perity sharing scheme is larger this year as a 
result of increased trade and of the exchange 
profits referred to in paragraph 3. The amount 
available has risen from {£154,000 in 1948 
to £210,000, to which is added the sum of 
£8,000 relating to the previous year. 


The growth of the United States subsidiary 
and the consequent increase in its capital 
requirements led the directors of that com- 
pany to capitalise a part of its undistributed 
profits ; £535,236 has been transferred to 
capital reserve to reflect this decision, 


After transferring £200,000 to general re- 
serve the directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, 
making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year. 
This is the same rate of dividend as has been 
paid each year since the formation of the 
company.” 

The shareholders’ capital and reserves em- 
ployed. in the group now amount to 
£13,281,895, an increase on the year of 
£1,626,332. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Last year attention was drawn to the wide 
range of products which the company manu- 
factures. This is a source of strength and it 
is believed that there is ample scope for 
development. 


In most sections ot the business there was, 
during 1949, a further improvement in the 
supply of raw and packing materials and, as 
a result, very satisfactory sales were achieved 
both on a value and a tonnage basis. 


It is still true that mustard needs meat as 
much as meat needs mustard, and natusally 
our sales continue to be affected by shortage 
of supplies. 


Robinson’s lemon and orange barley 
waters are as popular as ever, but the re- 
stricted supply of sugar still limits produc- 
tion. 


During the year we introduced Robrex, a 
pre-cocked baby food combining ihree 
cereals and incorporating the latest develon- 
ments in infant dietary. The ease of its pre- 
paration commends it to mothers, and it is 
now established in many of the leading 
clinics in the country. 


The products of Joseph Farrow & Com- 
pany, Limited, our Peterborough subsidiary, 
are in good demand, but continuing shortages 
of certain materials used in the canning 
industry, notably tinplate and sugar, hamper 
the development which their quality would 
justify. 


Last year we reported that we had been 
able to start the introduction of Disprin, a 
new form of analgesic tablet incorporating 
aspirin. It has the advantages of being 
soluble, substantially neutral, and palatable. 
After preliminary introduction to doctors and 
hospitals throughout the country, we com- 
menced advertising to the public. Disprin 
has been well rece.ved and is likely to be a 
valuable addition to our list of pharmaceu- 
tical products. 


Dettol is widely used in hospitals anJ by 
the medical profession. It is used in 99 per 
cent. of the maternity hospitals and in 9! rer 
cent. of all the hospitals in the country. On 
sale through chemists’ shops to the general 
public, it is one of the best selling Ines in 
retail pharmacy. 

Purchase tax exemption is allowed to dis- 
pensing packs which satisfy the regulations, 
and accordingly the large quantities of Dettol 
and also, now, of Disprin, which are supplied 
to hospitals and other institutions, and to 
chemists for filling doctors’ prescriptions, are 
sold tax free. The public must, however, pay 
tax at the rate of 334 per cent. on their retail 
purchases, It is an unsatisfactory feature of 
the tax regulations that antiseptics for per- 
sonal and medicinal use, such as Dettol, bear 


this tax while household disinfectants are 
tax free. 


In our last report we said that little ess 
had been made in rebuilding the facteties 
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destroyed during the war. Now w 

to report that permanent rebuilding hay ‘Glad 
he sag Work is in progress on a large nev 
actory block in Hull and on a new flour a 
at Norwich. Licences have been received fe 
a building at Norwich to replace, part; be 
the starch works there, and also , ially, 
offices in Hull. OF ew 


In July, 1949, your 
majority interest i. the ‘Coser Co 
Company, Limited. This compan? 
formed to take over the business of Dich 
son and Son, whose works at Oswaldtwisel 
pecialite among other valuable chemical 
a raw materials for some of oy; 


OVERSEA 


_ Our oversea sales again made 
im Most countries and in total 
in the company’s histor 
value. 


Development since the war has been ma; 
in products which we launched beinee tone 
The marketing of new products has been held 
up in most countries by lack of materials 
machinery, or factory space, but we are ahi 
to report that these difficulties are disappear 
ing and we are looking forward to the greste 
scope which we shall have for enterprise. Ths 
development of new products will, however 
require a substantial investment in introduc. 
tory advertising before increased profits can 
be expected. 


In the United States the completion of the 
Rochester factory extensions has resulted in 
speedier and more economical handling of 
goods and we are glad to report that sales 
and profits reached a record level. As we re- 
ported a year ago, we have done our best 1) 
increase our dollar exports by transferring 
back to our English factories the manufactur: 
of certain British products for the American 
market, The greater part of our trade in the 
United States, however, is in products of 
American origin and these continue to bk 
made in factories at Rochester and Phili- 
delphia. Our trade in the United States last 
year was equivalent to about 45 per cent. of 
our total oversea turnover. 


We have been able to increase our exports 
to Canada by the introduction of lines manu- 
factured in England and we are pressing 
ahead with this development. 


Work has already begun on our new South 
African factory in Durban and it is expected 
to be in partial use this year. Plans have also 
been completed for a new office building in 
Cape Town. 


We have now obtained a licence for exien- 
sions to our Australian factory in Sydney and 
are making preparations to build. 


In New Zealand also we have been given 
permit to extend our factory and our factors 
in France and Holland are also being 
extended. 


Our trade in South America is healthy, 
apart from difficulties encountered in Argen- 
tina through shortage of exchange and cons- 
quently of raw materials. Trading condition 
in Argentina are difficult and the immedi 
future is unpredictable, but we feel that the 
natural resources of that country are such 
the difficulties should eventually be over 
come. 


Our trade in India and Pakistan is suffering 
from various limitations such 4s restrictions 
on the importation of finished goods | 
shortage of certain raw materials, Ab 
three years ago we acquired a new sile = 
Calcutta which is suitable for factory devo 
ment, and we hope that a decision may 
taken soon to extend our ma 
there: We expect that we shall be a 
report a year hence whether or not we - 
decided to go ahead. If we do so, 4 


oe progres 
; ere the best 
y, both in volume and 


stantial investment will be involved. 


i aft 
In general, we can report that while we 
at present encountering difficulties bey 
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our control in Argentina and India, these 
have been more than counterbalanced by 
progress elsewhere. In these times it is 
impossible to expect that we shall be free of 
difficulties in all countries of the world, but 
much the greatest part of our Oversea trade 
is in markets which are likely to be stable 
and prosperous. 


GENERAL 


From the date of the formation of Reckitt 
and Colman, Limited, in 1938, it had been 
intended that the pension schemes then in 
operation should be consolidated into a men’s 
pension scheme, a women’s pension scheme, 
and a male staff pension scheme applicable 
throughout the home organisation. During 
the war it was not possible to proceed, but as 
foreshadowed in the 1948 report we are happy 
to say that it has now been possible to work 
cut schemes which have proved satisfactory 
and acceptable to both men and women em- 
ployees. Liabilities for the company’s back 
service contributions to these schemes have 
thus been created, which will have to be met 
in the current year as soon as they have been 
certified by the actuaries. The revision of 
the oversea pension schemes is now being 
considered. 


It has always been our policy not only to 
maintain the quality of our products at as high 
a level as possible, but also to keep them up to 
date and to be continually on the look out for 
possible additions to our range. To this end 
technical and commercial staffs collaborate 
closely at our principal branches and their 
work is carefully co-ordinated. Shortages and 
control of certain materials delay the intro- 
duction of some lines at home, but the mar- 
kets served by our oversea subsidiaries have 
the benefit of research at home, as does the 
home market of research conducted oversea. 


Much emphasis has recently been laid by 
Government spokesmen on the need to in- 
crease productivity by all possible means. 
This question is constantly under review by 
our managements, who make every effort to 
this end by such means as the revision of 
administrative organisation, the improvement 
of factory layout, the installation of labour- 
saving metheds and machines whenever they 
can be justified, the training of staff and 
operatives, and the use of incentive wage 
schemes for work which can be fairly mea- 
sured. Good results would not be secured 
without active co-operation throughout our 
organisation, and we should like to thank all 
our employees, at home and abroad, for this 
and for their loyal and valued service during 
the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The annual general meeting of Reckitt and 
Sons Limited and J. and J. Colman Limited 
will be held on Monday, July 10, 1950. 


RANSOMES SIMS AND 
JEFFERIES 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ransomes Sims and Jefferies, Limited, was 
held on June 16th at Ipswich, Mr J. H.. W. 
Pawlyn (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

Reference has been made in the directors’ 
report to the 30 per cent. increase in agri- 
cultural despatches again achieved this year. 
This increase in our agricultural implement 
sections has been more noticeable in _ the 
export market than in the home market. The 
demand for the home market remains satis- 
factory and we have introduced several new 
Gesigns of implementg during the year which 
are in good demand. Small but unavoidable 
increases as intimated last year have been 
made in selling prices. 


In common with a number of other British 
manufacturers, our trade with many over- 
s¢as countries has been severely restricted 
by shortage of sterling exchange, and the diffi- 
culty our customers abroad experience in 
obtaining licences. The South African and 
Argentine markets were closed altogether 
against our goods for an appreciable period of 
1949, but are now opening up again. 

The net trading balance of the company 
and its subsidiaries amounts to £308,714. 
From this is deducted contribution paid to 
staff pension trustees £30,391; debenture 
interest £30,000; profits tax £40,335, and 
income tax £81,837, leaving a net available 
profit of £126,151. 

Deducting the net profits of subsidiaries 
not dealt with in the accounts of the holding 
company from this profit of £126,)51 leaves 
a profit of £117,818 for the year dealt with 
In the accounts of the holding company. 
Adding thereto the balance brought forwar 
from last year of £80,369 the total available 
is £198,187. 

Your directors recommend a dividend on 
the Ordinary stock at the same rate as last 
year (namely, 7} per cent., less income tax, on 
£1,000,000 Ordinary stock). 

The report was adopted. 


THE SEA INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Sea Insurance Company Limited, 
was held in Liverpool on June 20th. A state- 
ment by the chairman, Major A. Harold 
Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1949. 

The total premium income for the year in 
all departments amounts to £2,788,127, the 
highest in the history of the company. 

The devaluation of sterling last September 
brought with it a variety of problems, due 
to substantial operations in all parts of the 
world, particularly in the United States of 
America, as a result of which the accounts 
under review have borne the full weight of 
the increased liability for claims, without 
the corresponding increase in value of cur- 
rency premiums. 

The marine, aviation and transit account, 
after providing £478,000 to meet outstanding 
claims, shows a balance of £336,363 trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. The 
premium income for 1949, at. £1,685,638 
shows a modest increase over the previous 
year. The future of the marine market 
cannot be regarded with complacency in 
view of the downward trend of cargo rates 
and higher cost of repairs. 

The fire department premium amounts to 
£597,950 compared with £588,646 in 1948. 
The account has been credited with £132,006 
which covers the increased cost of liabilities 
due to devaluation. 

The accident department premium is 
£504,539 compared with the previous year’s 
figure of £310,994. The account has been 
credited with £83,502 which covers the in- 
creased cost of liabilities due to devaluation. 

The ‘profit and loss account shows 
£200,000 reserved for the United Kingdom 
taxes. It is again recommended that a final 
dividend of ls. 9d. per share be paid which, 
with the interim dividend paid on October 
13, 1949, makes a total payment of 3s. 6d. 
per share, costing £48,125 after deduction of 
tax. Investment income shows a satisfactory 
increase. 

The balance sheet shows total assets of 
£5,558.015, and the market value of invest- 
ments is considerably in excess of the figure 
shown of £3,856,823. The value of the 
dollar investments has materially increased, 
but no credit has been taken in the accounts 
for the appreciation. 
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SCAMMELL LORRIES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORT TRADE 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting cf Scammell Lorries, Limited, was 
held at Watford, Herts, on June 15th, Mr 
E. R. Cartwright, C.B.E., M.LC.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to December 
31, 1949:— 

Dealing with the activities of the company 
over the last year, the results obtained can 
be regarded as very satisfactory. The excess 
of current assets over current liabilities is 
£1,044,583, which, when compared with 
£1,021,182 of the previous year, shows that 
our strong liquid position is being ‘steadily 
maintained. 

The net profit before taxation is £199,858 ; 
income tax and profits tax absorb £103,411, 
and after deducting £3,712 dividend on 
preference stock the balance of net profit for 
the year is £92,735. 

Trading results for the past year can be 
explained in a nutshell. Sales are slightly 
up, profits are down. Increased costs are 
making themselves felt and the additional 
expense of obtaining export markets is having 
its effect. In considering the distribution of 
profits your directors have kept in view such 
problems as increasing export sales, deve!op- 
ment of additional types of vehicles and 
Government views on the limitation of 
dividends, and they are recommending the 
same dividend on ordinary stock as in recent 
years. 

In view of the present high level of prices 
your directors consider it advisable to 
increase by a further £50,000 the stock 
reserve, which will then amount to £150,000. 
They recommend also that the plant and 
machinery reserve be increased by the sum 
of £10,000 and the general reserve by a 
further £20,000 and that the balance of 
£48,150 be carried forward, 


ALL TYPES IN GOOD DEMAND 


All types of Scammell vehicles were in 
good demand during the year and the articu- 
lated vehicles, both for general road 
haulage and frameless tanker work, have 
lost none of their popularity. I have 
previously informed you that the “ Scarab” 
mechanical horse had already undergone 
successful prototype tests, and I am glad to 
tell you that this vehicle was brought into 
full production late in the year, after having 
been delayed by certain material shortages 
due to restricted supplies. We developed 
and put into production, also, a front-wheel 
drive 10-ton tipper vehicle with an impres- 
sive cross-country performance, and we are 
hopeful that this vehicle will prove a useful 
addition to our range of heavy vehicles in 
certain overseas markets. 

You will be glad to hear that the quantity 
of vehicles shipped overseas last year alinost 
equalled our total exports for the two 
previous years. 

It is with great concern that I view the 
grave reactions that will follow the imposi- 
tion of purchase tax on commercial vehicles 
and the higher petrol and fuel oil duties. 
To inflict measures which can only lead to 
increased costs seems to me to be most ill- 
advised, particularly when it is vital that our 
export prices should be kept as low as 
possible to meet increasing world competi- 
tion, 

Our order-book is satisfactory and we are 
continuing the policy of broadening the basis 
of the company’s production wherever pos- 
sible. If there are no abnormal national 
occurrences the prospects for your company 
in the present year appear to be quite 
satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were unani 
wdapeol mously 
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LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR A. H. DAWES ON MUTUALISATION 


Mr A H. Dawes, chairman, presiding at 
the eighty-first annual general meeting of 
shareholders, held at the chief office, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, on June 
21, 1950, in the course of his speech said :— 


During the past year the Industrial Life 
Offices faced the gravest threat in their 
history. In the first place there were the 
proposals, to which I referred last June, that 
their entire business should be nationalised. 
At least that was what the proposals 
amounted to and no one tried to deny the 
fact. The use of the word “nationalise” 
then became politically inexpedient and a 
new name was substituted. The nation was 
told that we were to be “ mutualised.” 


MUTUALISATION EXPOSED 


I need hardly say that we were not de- 
ceived by this change of name. We are 
convinced that nationalisation and mutual- 
isation would, in practice, amount to the 
same thing. They both involve a politically 
controlled State Board and neither seems 
to hold out any advantage for the policy- 
holders or the employees in the industry. 


Over £2,750,000 was paid during the year 
in respect of more than 100,000 policies 
which fulfilled their purpose by becoming 
claims either by death or survivance of the 
lives assured. Nearly all of these claims were 
handled by our field staff as part of their 
service to policyholders, a service which is 
so characteristic of our business. 


ALLOCATION OF SURPLUS 


The rate of bonus allocated to ordinary 
branch with-profit policies has again been 
increased—this year to £1 6s. per cent. on 
the sum assured. The cost of this bonus is 
£412,970. The industrial branch policies have 
been granted bonuses on the same bases as 
in the preceding year. The cost is £283,307, 
It was over 20 years ago that we first admit- 
ted industrial branch policyholders into 
profit-sharing. A start was then made in a 
small way and, as our economies in manage- 
ment increased, so did the proportion of 
surplus allocated to policyholders. It is 
interesting to note that in the short time 
since the war ended, industrial branch 
policyholders have been allocated only a little 
short of £1,500,000. 


After setting aside £67,500 for the staff's 
pension fund and transferring £123,498 to 
the profit and loss account, the balances of 
the valuation surpluses have been carried 
forward in the ordinary branch and the 
industrial branch life funds respectively. 


INVESTMENTS 


At the end of the year our holdings of 
British Government Securities, including the 
securities guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, amounted to {22,152,774 showing an 
increase of £1,469,434 and representing 54 
per cent. of our total assets. A part of this 
increase arises from the conversion of our 
holdings of gas companies’ stocks into 
British Government Guaranteed Securities. 
This change is reflected in the totals of the 
items “debentures and debenture stocks and 
bonds” and “preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares” which are somewhat less 
than a year ago. Ordinary stocks and shares 
increased by some £160,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


ASSETS EXCEED £11,600,000 


The annual meeting of this Company was 
held on May 25 at Hong Kong, Mr E. R. 
Hill presiding in the absence of the chairman, 
Mr M. H. Turner. 

The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and the chairman’s circulated 
sta.ement: 

Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £2,364,626. After providing 
£65,000 for taxation, releasing £200,000 to 
profit and loss account and increasing the 
additional reserve by £50,000 transferred 
from profit and loss account, the Marine 
Fund stands at £3,013,730. 

Fire—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £1,769,848. £97,685 has been 
transferred to profit and less account. The 
additional reserve has been increased by 
£82,000 by a transfer from profit and loss 
account and the Fire Fund now stands at 
£996,432. 

Accident and General.—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £683,835. £48,782 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account The additional reserve has been 
increased by £43,500 by a transfer from 
profit and loss account and the Accident and 
General Fund now stands at £373,534. 

Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
dividends amounted to (£227,477 and 
transfers from underwriting accounts to 
£346,467. After taking into account un- 
claimed dividends of subsidiary companies 
written off, charging taxation paid and other 
cutgoings, and allowing for the minority 
interests of the outside shareholders of the 
subsidiary companies, the profit for the year 
appertaining to the society is £476,315. After 
deducting profit retained in subsidiary com- 
panies £136,380, there remains a distributable 
profit of £339,935. To this has been added 
the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, £309,888. After providing 
for the dividend and transferring £50,000 to 
general reserve and £64,400 to underwriting 
accounts as additicnal reserve, there remains 
a balance of £316,048 to be carried forward. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet.—The total 
assets amount to £11,607,048. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The revenue accounts reflect a satisfactory 
distribution of our business between our 
marine, fire, and accident and general depart- 
ments. 

A matter of considerable importance in the 
marine insurance world occurred in June, 
1949, when the combined marine surcharge 
system of cargo rating was merged with the 
basic marine rates. There is no doubt that 
the combined marine surcharges had a 
steadying influence on the marine insurance 
market during recent years, and their dis- 
continuance, with a consequent return to 
freer underwriting, will not, it is hoped, lead 
to a general departure from sound under- 
writing principles and reductions in rates to 
uneconomic levels. A matter of much wider 
importance was the revaluation of sterling 
which occurred in September, 1949. The 
full effects of this cannot yet be gauged, but 
the increase in the total figures appearing in 
our balance sheets is in no small measure due 
to this influence. 

Our experiences in the principal fields of 
our operations—namely, the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand—have all proved 
satisfactory during the year. Business in 
Hong Kong has also continued good, though 
that in China, which since the war has never 
cecovered its former proportions, is now 
negligible owing to the political conditions 
existing throughout the country and the 
virtual closure of trade with Shanghai. Else- 
where accounts have been well maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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BRITISH INSUL 
CALLENDER’S CABIRE 
LIMITED 


DIRECT EXPORTS SCME._ £16,500,999 


The fifth annual general meet; ie 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited = 
held on July 13 in London. “— 

The following is an extract fr 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ale 
K.C.LE., circulated with 
ae ; 

S$ a resuit of an expansion in . 
volume and value of turnover — “ 
generally favourable trading " condition, 
experienced during 1949, protit on trading 
of the parent company, investment income 
and special receipts at £4,828 954 show an 
improvement Rea. " 

m recommending the continued limita. 
of the dividend on the ordinary “ao 
6{ per cent., your directors are well aware 
this is hard om stockholders, and they look 
forward to the time when it will be possibl: 
to pay a higher dividend on the risk capi r 
invested in our great business. sr 


Om the state. 
xander Roger, 
the report and 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The group accounts show a similar pic- 
ture to that of the parent company, the ne 
profit of £2,881,797 showing an increase of 
£212,063 over 1948. This net profit is after 
providing no less a sum than {3,150,567 for 
taxation which may have a paralysing effec; 
on future development. Caen 

In the balance sheet, fixed assets, invest- 
ments and current assets amount to over 
£42,500,000. The additions made to reserves 
have further strengthened the overall position, 
open and revenue reserves (applicable to 
B.I.C.C.) now amounting to approximate; 
£10,600,000. : 

Turnover for the B.I.C.C. group showed 
an increase of over £6,000,000, as compared 
with 1948. Increased prices of metals accoun: 
to some extent for the higher value of turn- 
over, but there has also been a real increase 
in the output volume of some of our main 
products. 


EXPORT AND HOME MARKETS 


Turning now to export business, [ am 
sure all stockholders will be pleased to know 
that the direct exports of the B.I.C.C. group 
amounted to some £16,500,000, showing an 
increase over the substantial figures of the 
previous year. 

At home, the past year has been notable for 
the change from the sellers’ to the buyers’ 
market, a change which was to some extent 
accentuated in our industry by the cuts im- 
posed by the Government on the capital 
expenditure of our principal customer groups, 
the nationalised industries, following the de- 
valuation of sterling. Devaluation itself is no 
long-term solution without its corollary, 
namely, the breaking open of the system o 
controls, of prices, of subsidies and oppres- 
sive taxation. 

The generation and distribution of ele- 
tricity is vital for building up competi: 
expanding production. It surely is one 
the projects which should be pressed on and 
have all the capital it requires. Without 
cheap and abundant supply of electricity, 
neither our industry, nor many others i - 
country, can hope to produce cheaply and be 
competitive in the markets of the world. 

An active home business is to us, 3 © 
so many industries, a pre-requisite to a strons 
overseas business and the two together 
vital to prosperity. This was never mot 
important than it is today. Competition 8 
overseas markets is becoming more and mor 
acute and is being experienced from an © 
creasing number of countries. But given 

ly balanced load factor from . 
home market we are ‘prepared to mect i 
competition and to do our best to mnee 
and, indeed, improve on our achievements. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


ALL ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh aunual general mecting 
of Lambert Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 22nd in London, Mr R. Rattcliff Steel, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1949:— 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a profit of £338,450. After deducting 
the preference dividend for the year, an 
interim dividend on the ordinary stock paid 
last October, and providing for the final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. there remains £41,069. 


We are glad to be able to repeat once more 
our payment of 2} per cent. from realised 
capital accretions which does not attract taxa- 
tion in any form. No part of this payment 
derives from the surplus on sale or loss cf 
steamers. The consolidated balance sheet at 
December 31, 1949, shows provisions at 
£526,494 and current liabilities at £3,071,440, 
a total of £3,597,934, against current assets 
totalling £4,996,176—a surplus of £1,398,242. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


All the activities of your company have 
been maintained over the year. Your sub- 
sidiary, Temple Steamship Company, 
Limited, and the steamship management 
department have had a satisfactory year. The 
Temple Company has continued its postwar 
policy of reconditioning and modernising its 
fleet. 

Our oil business continues to make good 
progress. Cargo business continues to engage 
our attention, and the standing we enjoy in 
the oil world enables us to view the future 
with confidence. Our shipbroking department 
has had an active year, and the chartering 
agency section has added considerably to the 
number of shippers who entrust us to charter 
tonnage to lift their cargoes. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In spite of severe competition, our aviation 
department has maintained its lead right at 
the forefront of the brokers who operate this 
type of business. Lambert Brothers 
Insurance), Limited, still continues to show 
an increasing turnover and, while values both 
of tonnage and commodities must be expected 
to fall, their business is expanding to a 
satisfactory degree with a more general spread. 
The underwriting side of their business is 
shown in the results of the Hull Underwriters’ 
Association. It has new built up a very 
strong position. Lambert Brothers (Mer- 
chandise) Limited, is making slow but steady 
progress. They are expanding their clientele 
in both the export and import business. 


Our associated company in Trieste is still 
doing satisfactory business. The same may 
be said of our associated company, Wallem 
Lambert Brothers, Limited, of Hong Kong. 
We have extended our close relationship with 
Messrs. Wallem by a participation in their 
newly formed office in Karachi under the 
style of Wallem and Company (Pakistan), 
Limited. Our representation of the Middle 
Docks and Engineering Company is con- 
tinuing to the satisfaction of both our 
principals and shipowning clients. 


_ The outlook is unsettled as freight markets 
influenced by government bulk buying are 
difficult to assess. Your company is so much 
bound up with the shipping industry as 
shipowners and in the other branches of the 
business that a stable freight market is 
necessary for prosperity. 

Before concluding, I wish once more to 
express our thanks to the staff, both at home 
and abroad, ashore and afloat, for their good 
work and co-operation during the past year. 


The report was adopted. 


CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A CAPITAL ISSUE 


The annual general meeting of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, 
was held on June 16th in London, Sir Clive 
Baillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G. (the chairman), 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: On the gold mining industry the effect 
of devaluation has been profound; the in- 
crease in the price of gold by 75s. 9d. to 
248s. 3d. net per ounce, although in operation 
for only three months of the year, not only 
sufficed to offset the rise in the cost structure 
of the industry, which occurred in 1949, but 
also allowed a considerable increase in profits 
and dividends which were on a more generous 
scale than in any year since 1943. As a result 
of the lowering of the pay limit, the industry’s 
ore reserves, both available and potential, 
have been improved. Some millions of tons 
of formerly unpayable reef have been added 
to payable reserves, while semi-developed 
areas Of low-grade ore and other areas 
previously considered too unpromising to 
justify development may be opened up. The 
industry required time to adjust itself to the 
new conditions—indeed, it is still doing so. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


Part of the rise in working costs is due to 
price increases over a wide range of stores 
and other items, but the major part is due 
to the increase in wages and benefits both 
for European and for African employees 
which came into effect in the last quarter 
of 1949. 


It is as yet too early to forecast the full 
effect on the labour supply for the gold 
mining industry of these improvements, but 
it is to be hoped that last year’s upward 
trend in African labour will be continued 
and that the number of Europeans, particu- 
larly those taking up underground employ- 
ment, will be increased. At present the 
African labour force still cannot be employed 
to the best advantage on certain mines owing 
to a shortage of the European supervisors 
required by the mines and works regulations. 
An adequate supply of labour has always 
been of the utmost importance to the mining 
industry, and it is particularly vital now. 


The output of gold in 1949 rose by more 
than 114,000 oz. to nearly 11} million oz., 
and as a result of this increase and of the 
higher price received for gold during the last 
quarter of the year the currency value of the 
output increased by the substantial amount 
of over £14} million to about £110 million. 


It must not be thought that devaluation 
and the consequent improvement in the 
economic position of the gold mining in- 
dustry has resolved all the problems facing 
the industry, but nevertheless the increased 
price has provided a wider margin of time 
within’ which these problems must be re- 
solved if the gold output of South Africa is 
to be maintained. 


NEW CAPITAL 


The board recently decided that the time 
had arrived when they should invite share- 
holders to provide additional capital. As a 
preliminary measure the £8 ordinary shares 
of the corporation were sub-divided into 
eight ordinary shares of £1 each, and subse- 
quently the board resolved upon the issue 
of 600,000 ordinary shares in the new 
denomination of £1, which, in accordance 
with a notification issued at the beginning 
of this month, are being offered for subscrip- 
tion by ordinary and preference shareholders 
alike at a pe of 40s. per share. We expect 
to proceed to allotment on July 8th. 


The report was adopted. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.1L.E.:— 

The profit before charging taxation 
amounts to £1,001,440, an imcrease <f 
£312,056. The group consolidated net 
profit at £590,232, after charging taxation 
(£651,890), compares with £356,117. 

Sales turnover continued at a highly satis- 
factory level, the division between home and 
export business being 40 per cent. home and 
60. per cent. export. In 1945 the British 
Post Office was faced with an enormous pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation of the country’s 
telephone system. 

Within the limits of their powers the 
B.P.O. have tackled the problem energetic- 
ally. Unfortunately, however, the govern- 
ment has considerably reduced the Post 
Office programme, and little can be done to 
overtake the arrears of waiting subscribers, 
probably 1,000,000 or more. Overseas sales 
have been maintained at the same high level 
as in 1948. 

Industry has learnt that only by joint effort 
and by making known its views as a whole 
can it hope to answer the criticism of the 
opponents of free enterprise. I believe that 
the fair, well-reasoned and public-spirited 
recommendations issued by the F.BJ. and 
kindred bodies have done much to show that 
the motive of those who believe in free enter- 
prise is not the greater private profit of the 
few, but a fair deal for the invested savings 
of small and large sharekolders and workers 
alike, centring on the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN AFRICA 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company, Limited, was held in London on 
June 2Ist. 

Mr John B. Sullivan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: At our last annual 
general meeting I reviewed the critical situa- 
tion in which the Quebracho Extract Indus- 
try found itself due to factors beyond cur 
control, and expressed confidence that this 
was only of a temporary nature and that we 
could hope for a reasonably early recovery 
as a result of the comprehensive intervention 
of the Argentine authorities in helpful col- 
laboration with the manufacturers. Although 
somewhat more time has elapsed than I had 
felt would be necessary, the difficulties to 
overcome became increasingly complicated 
and required more energetic steps to be 
taken than were at first contemplated. 
Meanwhile, our wattle industry not only has 
continued to be the mainstay of the parent 
company when needed, but has definitely 
confirmed its capacity to maintain this posi- 
tion, 

In the consolidated profit after charging 
taxation of £716,286, the amount which 
represents Argentine profit is £85,244. Your 
other subsidiaries have made profits con- 
siderably greater than the amount necessary 
to pay the dividend which we recommend, 
a final of 9 per cent., making 12 per cent., 
for the year. 

Turning to our African enterprises, I am 
happy to be able to report that very satisfac- 
tory se has been schiowed dared the 
year 194 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED > 


The annual accounts of The London 
Asiatic Rubber and Produce Company, 
Limited, for the year 1949 show a profit, 
before taxation, of £260,289 against £208,568 
for 1948. The directors recommend trans- 
fers of £25,000 to general reserve and £20,000 
to dividend equalisation reserve and a divi- 
dend at the same rate—10 per cent.—as for 
the previous year on the capital which has 
meantime been increased to £1,115,914, by 
the issue of one new share for each five held. 

The chairman, Mr H. J. Welch, says in his 
address : Our net capital cost per acre is 
very low at £22 0s. 3d. Two of our directors, 
Sic Eric Macfadyen and Mr R. O. Jenkins, 
have thoroughly inspected all our estates in 
Malaya, visiting many of them more than 
once, and Mr Jenkins was able also to visit 
our property in Burma. 

The harvesting of an increased crop and the 
upkeep of the properties in good agricultural 
condition represents, in the conditions pre- 
vailing, a very remarkable feat performed by 
the Supervisory Staff, European and Asian, 
with the loyal support of the labourers. 

1 have not heard of anyone who anticipated 
in the Autumn of 1949 that in the middle of 
1950 the price, for No. 1 sheet, would be 

. over two shillings per pound: or of any- 
one who believes he can foretell the price 
at which the commodity will stand when the 
last of our 1950 output comes to be sold. 

But it need not be doubted that the 1950 

crop will average considerably better prices 

than the 1949 crop for sheet, for latex and 
for the ordinary crepe grades. 

We must allow, however, for a somewhat 
higher cost of production ; the recent great 
improvement in the price of rubber gave rise 
to a general increase in the wages of 
labourers. 





ENGLISH & CALEDONTIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


MR HENRY S. LOEBL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of English & Caledonian Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on June 16th in 
London, Mr Henry S. Loebl (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, Circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1950: 


Turning to the parent company’s balance 


sheet, it will be noted that the investments 
at March 31, 1950, stood in the balance sheet 
at £1,005,224, compared with £1,025,3381 
at the end of the previous year. The value 
of the investments at March 31, 1950, how- 
ever, was £1,293,445, which showed an 
appreciation over the book figure of £288,221 
or of 28.67 per cent., compared with 31.66 
per cent. at March 31, 1949. There was, 
therefore, a fall of only three points in the 
appreciation during the year, compared with 
the fall of eight points during the same period 
shown by the “ Investors’ Chronicle Securi- 
ties Index.” 

During the year certain changes were made 
in the company’s investments, which resulted 
in a small loss of £3,105 which has been 
deducted from the contingency fund. 

There has been no change in the issued 
capital of our property owning subsidiary 
company, neither has there been any change 
in the properties held during the year. The 
reduction in the revenue from properties is 
due to our having sold just before the close 
of the previous year the property mentioned 
in my last report, and upon which a full 
year’s income had been included in the 
accounts of that year. Encal Estates, Limited, 
has, however, paid a dividend of 35 per cent., 
the same as for the previous year, in respect 
of the year ended March 31, 1950. 


LIQUIDITY MAINTAINED 


The balance with the company’s bankers 
at March 3lst last was £72,630, being 
£28,000 more than at the end of the previous 
year, -Against this increase of cash should 
be set off a reduction in the company’s hold- 
ings of British Government securities. Never- 
theless, a substantial degree of liquidity is 
maintained, which the directors consider to 
be justified in current conditions. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet 
the only change to be noted is the increase 
in the general reserve from £65,000 to 
£75,000. 

The total investment income for the year 
was £72,505, £3,342 more than that for the 
previous year. This imcrease has been 
achieved notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a fairly large uninvested fund, and also 
large holdings of Government stocks. 

The net revenue for the year was £48,411, 
compared with £46,941 for the previous year, 
After charging the sum of £21,923 for taxa- 
tion and providing for the year’s dividend on 
the preference stock, the amount earned on 
the ordinary stock was £18,238, or 16.58 per 
cent., compared with 15.90 per cent. for the 
previous year. 

An interim dividend of 2} per cent. has 
been paid on the ordinary stock, and your 
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directors now the 

final dividend of 5 cent., making Te ; 
cent. for the year. € sum of £10,000 e 
been transferred to general reserve, - 


a sum of £9,408 to be carried forward wonine 


At the present time it w i 
attempt to forecast the cae er orien . 
yond the immediate future, but your board 
fairly confident that the income of thew 
pany for the current year will not be In. 
than that of the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


OLYMPIA LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 





The twenty-first annual general 
Cees a oe held on lane the 
ndon, ‘ ver-Ki 
pk esiding King, the chairman, 

e following is an extrac Be a 

lated statement: — ack Grom. Nip clay. 

‘he halls of Olympia have be - 
during the whole of the year, a pgt 
in general has been a fairly satisfactory ae 
There is a tendency for exhibitions to be 
larger and to occupy more space, which is a 
satisfactory state of affairs. Exhibitions also 
are brighter and more attractive, and exhibi- 
tors and organisers are to be congratulated 
on the very effective and efficient exhibition; 
presented to the public. 

Last year the chairman mentioned that the 
profits of the standfitting and electrical con- 
tracts department showed an increase ; I am 
glad to report that these departments are 
showing continued development and our con- 
tracts department is now engaged in various 
parts of the country in addition to the work 
it undertakes at Olympia. There is also, in 
addition to expansion of turnover, develop- 
ment in the technique, and we look forward 
to a gradual expansion in these departments 
as a profit-earning section of Olympia’ 
activities. 

Shareholders will remember that the board 
with some caution estimated future profits 
as averaging £150,000 before charging deben- 
ture interest and taxation. For the year 
ended December 31, 1949, the profit, after 
providing for depreciation and other charges, 
including deferred repairs, is £158,667, as 
against £124,431 last year, a figure which 
shows some improvement on the estimate 
made. After the most careful deliberation 
and consideration of all the circumstances, 
the directors recommend a dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, which they hope 
may prove to be a modest beginning to 4 
successful trading era. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


ae institution, well known 


and 


CITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON UPON HULL 


progressive, with 


large staff and nation-wide branch organisation, seeks one 


or two men (age 30-40) of outstanding ability, with professional 
qualification and good business experience, 
a view to later appointments of responsibility. 

Adequate salary will be paid from commencement of service. 


Applications in first place to Box 445. 


ye. Graduate in Economics or Statistics required as assistant 
in Statistical department of large industrial organisation with 


world-wide interests. 


Box E.906 at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 





T\HE Renold and “Coventry Chain Co., Ltd., require at Renold 
Works, Didsbury, Manchester, an individual for the Economic 


Survey and Central Statistics Department. 
Candidates should be 28/35 years of age 
Degree in Economics and/or Statistics, and 


tions and experience. 


The post includes participation in the Company's Pension and 


Profit-sharing Schemes. 


Applications, stating date of birth, full details of qualifications 
should be addressed to Employment Manager, 
Renold Works, Didsbury, Manchester, and quote the Reference A.2. o 


‘NAMBRIDGE economics graduate (26), no 


trade and technical journals, seeks alternative post ne 
knowledge of economic and political affairs.—Box 445. 


and experience, 


SS accountant, aged 39. with many years professional 

in Latin Ameri 
company or group contemplating expansion in 
elsewhere as adviser and/or financial controller for overseas activities. 
Much experience of formation and operation of overseas subsidiaries 
of British and American parent companies.—Box 


and managerial experience 


The position offers opportunity to gain 
experience of many aspects of statistical work.—Write fully to 


with good University 
; ani experience in Industry 
of the practical application of Economic and Statistical Techniques. 
Commencing salary £550/£600 per annum, depending on qualifica- 


for training . with 


Schemes. 


Local Authorities’ 


notice in writin 


member of the 
Chief Official of the 


Coates, 


wishes to join 
t continent or 


ae , | 


The appointment will be subject to the ent + 
annuation Act, 1987, and to the National Conditions of Service for 
: Administrative, 
Clerical Services, to such other conditions of service i's 
specified from time to time by the Council and to one month's 
on either side. Bee 
Successful candidates will be required to pass a medical exami 


tion. 

Applicants should state whether or not they 

eet u 

c : Sorperation. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
Applications stating age, 

salary together with the names and addresses 

whom reference may be made, should be delivered to 

Town puasing Officer, Guildhall, Kingston upon 
or before Monday, July 





TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


PLANNING ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a Planning 
Assistant, A.P.T. Grade ILI, £450-£495 
Degree in Economics, Geography or an allied subject. 
will be given to candidates who he 
out of surveys for the preparation of Development and Reconstruction 


r annum. Qualifications— 
s Preference 


ve had experience in the carrying 


Local Government Supet- 


Technical and 


Professional, 
as have beea 


are related to any 


n Hull County Borough Council of 


‘ ad 
experience and preset 

ersons to 
of two Re aime 
Hull, on 


qualifications, 


10th, 1950. 
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‘ 30-5, 
,,XPERT Shorthand-Typist. City Merchant's office, hours 9. 
45-day week.—State weaiiilenticans. experience, to Box 447. 
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Interest on the National Debt 


THE ECONOMIST, June 24 1950 


1415 


Statistical Summary Poe 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 17, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,058,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £58,929,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £120,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £2,424,000 the surplus 
accrued since April lst is £10,427,000 compared 
with a deficit of £16,348,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts mto the 
Exchequer 
: (£ thousand) 
Esti- [April 1,|April 1 



























mate, | 1949 | 1950 | Week | Week 
ne 1950-5 to to fended | ended 
June | June | June | June 
18, 17, 18, 
000 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
RDINARY { 
REVENUE | i 
Income Tax.....- 1388000 154,364! 1o4,420) 10,117) 8,250 
Sur-tak < <vescbee | 120, 21,000} 20,800) 1,300, 1,250 
Estate, etc., Duties | 195, 36,8 43,200] 2,309} 5,930 
Stamm. i50 ci'vas | 50, 11,200; 10,550 800 «580 


Profits Tax ---- | 990,00 42,700, 51,25) 4,400, 4,090 


£92... 14600 2°80 300 


Other Inland Rev. ; 60 > pam ie 
SpecialContributn.| 4,500) 7,400, 1,350} 500) 100 
288,124 


270,670] 19,717 20,500 
175,324 


Total Inland Rev. 20280 00 


ee | ee 











Customs......... | 870,6 0 185,110} 16,182! 16,040 
Bue cc onsncage | 128,400] 141,100) 3,400) 2,900 
Total Customs and | 

Excise ........ Oj 303,724) 326,210 —_ 18,940 
Motor Duties..... | 56, 5,282 y 
Surplus War Stores; 35, 26,312} 10,410 6 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading...} 85, 4,045; 25,97 1 one 
P.O. (Net Receipts)} —... 2,500} 5,500 a 
Wireless Licences.| 13. 1,690; 1,800 ° 
Sundry Receipts. . 7 1,389 


Miseell. Receipts 
(in. Crown Lands) | 
| 


Total Ord. Rev... |3897800 


| 


16,880, 15,700) 1,055) 3,612 
650,546) 662,887 40,598 43,058 
Seir-BaLANCING 
Post Office....... 172 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds.| 5,700 


Total 3. s<onka sae { 


i 
30,800} 30,100 2,100 2,200 
1, 2,069 248) S21 
946 45,579 


ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
thousand) 





: mate, , 
Expenditure 1950-5 949 


1 17, » | 27, 
000 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000] 106,282; 106,73: wo ose 
Payments to 
reland........ 36,000 oe ose 
Other Cons. Fund 
VICES ....... 11,000 ene 29 
Fetal 5 is ccckiees 537,000) 111,974) 113,600... 
Supply Services .. 2918069] 552,463) 536, 79,200) 58,900 


Total Ord. Expd.. |3455069 
Sinking Funds....|  ... 





Bal. Expd.).... 





Post Office. ...... 172,150 2,100; 2,200 
- Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds.| 5,70@ 1,430| 2,065 248 321 
PO... cee: 3632919 699,124| 684,624] 81,803' 61,570 


After increasing Exchequer balances by {154,245 to 
£2,960,459, the other operations for the 7 increased 
the gross National Debt by £23,473,738 to £25,889 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 








11,642 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 
ost Office and Telegraph...... chesiecens ok we 5 
P.T, Refunds ........ . Shed ine eA whee EN eh is 333 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, 5. 3(2) ...... cane 5 
peal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, $3. 3(1)..... . 14,017 
Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3)...........+++ $e 56 
Cinematograph Film Production (Special Loans) 
BPR, ROUN B k soos i as ve ocancd senses 150 
scellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) 
War Damage: War Commission... ... 3,000 


Damage 
nance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits... 424 
| 18,970 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills.... 29,634 Nat. Savings Certs. 900 
24% Funding Loan, 24%, Def. Bonds. . . 225 

1956-61........ 1,450 3% Def. Bonds... . 410 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,803 | 3°, Terminable An- 
Other Debt :-— ee eer 1,373 
External.....:. 3,246 34% ~ Terminable 
Ways & Means Ad- Annuities ...... 975 
WOON 6S S555. 04 705 | Other Debt :-— 
* aan ggg he 480 
reasury posit 
Receipts ......- 10,000 
37,838 14,363 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









Ways and 














i 


Treasury Means 
Date Bills =. Advan es a 
mes | Bank ing 
Public | of 
fender| Tap | Depts Eng- 


land 


2210-0 | 2257-5 






2910-0 | 1925-* 
4842-5 







April 8] 2910-0 | 1952-4 465 
a 2920-0 | 1958 -{ 458 
» 22 455 








2960-0 | 1872-9 
3000-0 | 1865-44 
3020-0 | 1839-4 
3050-0 ; 1812-0 


3070-0 | 1838-2 
0 








i 


é 
S65 S666 Seue oo 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 





O tered 
















276-6 | 170-0] 10 5-92 54 
Mar. 17 | 230-0 | 274-7 | 230-0] 10 5-98 79 
» 24 | 230-0 | 294-8 | 230-0] 10 5-84 70 
” 31 | 230-0 | 273-5} 230-0] 10 3-22 79 
April 6 | 240-0 | 301-7} 240-0} 10 3-13 13 
» 14 | 230-0 | 301-8 | 230-0] 10 2-90 67 
" 21 | 230-0 | 306-4] 230-0] 10 2-82 65 
” «628 | 240-0 | 337-1} 240-0] 10 2-84 60 
May 5 | 250-0 | 337-6 | 250-0] 10 4-30 3 
» 12 | 240-0 | 313-0 | 240-0] 10 3-03 68 
” 19 | 250-0 | 312-5 | 250-0] 10 3-13 13 
” 26 | 240-0 | 293-5 | 240-0] 10 3-47 17 
June 2 | 240-0 | 343-5 | 240-0] 10 2-64 57 
» 9 | 2400 | 317-8 | 240-0] 10 3-08 67 
” 36 | 240-0 | 299-6 | 240-01 10 3-33 75 


On June 16th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from June 19th to June 24th were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 75 per cent of the amount applied 
for at {99 17s: 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 
million are being offered for June 23rd. For the week 
ending June 24th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of £30 million at 182 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 


eeeeer 


Net Savings ..... bogess 
Defence Bonds :— 

Receipts. ...... sseeecate 

Repayments .......56+++ 

Net Savings ............ 
P.O. 


and ‘Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 

Repayments .....0..0+++ 
Net Savings .....ssse-+: 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 






Dr1,016 \Dr15,443 
567 | 5,409 
2,378 | 23,917 


eee eee ese ee eeees 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 21, 1950. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Zé | 
Noies Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 


f 
11,035,100 
InCirculation 1289,247,090 | Other Govt. 








In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1288,282,879 
partment .. 11,209,733 | Other Secs... . 690,088 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 11,933 
Amt. of Fid. ———— oe 
Issue ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bublien = {at 
248s. Od. per 4 
oz. fine)..... 356,823 
1300, 356,823 | 1300, 356,623 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ { f£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 550,941,441 
| FER ane a 3,549,423 | Other Secs.:- 38,007,313 
Public Deps.:.- 208,958,833 | Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 12,732,274 Advances... 14,269,474 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 238,797,839 
Special Acct. 196,226,559 
Other Deps.:- 379,474,381 
Bankers..... 287,839,929 | Notes....... - 313,109,733 
Other Accts. 91,634,452 | Coin......... 477,152 
606,535,637 606,535,637 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
National Debt anu Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({ million) 


a ‘June. ions 


14°; 23 
Notes in circulation... 1293 4{1289-2 
Notes in banking depart- 
WE oi cis HA aveieue 13-1 
Government debt and 
securities® ......%5.... 1299-3 
Other securities....... 6-7 
Lkemile ouckones ckcae 0-4 
Valued at s. per ss 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
its :-— 
z blic ae Sires 12-8 
reasury Speci ecount 196-2 
Bankers ...... hse seuss 287-8 
OGG. oss cccnieebans 91-6 
FOU cs 48 aatveuend 588-4 
Securities :-— 
Government....ecesess: 550-9 
Discounts, tC... seseeess 14-3 
eS eee tcaneenes 23:7 
TORR sv cscs ens pdeateas 588-9 
Banking dept. TES. ceecesss 17-6 
“ Proportion ”........0+++ 49 








¥ en debt is pn tise capital LPS 
million on January 11, 1950. : ' 


£2 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
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nates to ey 
Che Libitty os Metwbors = limited to the extent 


“ate he's 
CAPITAL ISSUED A 
RESERVE FUNDS 

RESERVE LIABILITY | 


a preserved bv Qeusncs New 


Head Omen NONG KONG. 5 . 


Chairman aod Chiel Manager: Hosovurasie Sin Agtads C.B.E: 
z Street, E. 
London Managers * . A. ae M. Doncan Wattacs, H. A. Maney 


ANCHES 
iNDIA MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Bomba > Keata Lampur BORNEO (Con. 
; Mataccs SMandak 


an 
INDOCHINA 


BURMA 
CEYLON 
Cotombo 


CHINA Con. 
Shanghai 


Bwatow 
Tientsio 


Tawaa 
Tsingtac PHILIPPINES 
DJAWA GAVA, Lloit» 
ria 


operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTEO 
service 4% Trustees and Execators & alan undertaken by the Bank’ - 


A ‘Trustee 
HONG 
HONG KONG 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL 4 } EXCEEDS 
ASSETS exceen cittene‘en0 
CLAIMS PAI Sxceep 

Accounts: 


€207 000,000 
HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUK ADVERTISING COST? 





The answer can be given by a professional organisation. It is a 
measure of costs and possibilities: an equation between capital, 
profit and -potential market, short term and long term. Thirty 


years of planned advertising have produced the evidence on which to 
base your successful campaign. If you would like to knew how we 
can help you, write for the pamphiet, “‘How much should your 
advertising cost?" 


ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD., 
« Advertising and Publie Relations, 
45. Dover Street, London. W.1. REGent 0901/2. 


a a 


STATISTIC IAN 


By arrangement with the Civil Service Commissioners the Scottish 
Home Department invite applications from men and women at least 
28 on August 1, 1950, for the post of Statistician to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland's Departments in St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh. 
Candidates must have a University degree with first or ‘second class 
Honours, or a degree of equivalent standard, and must ‘have — 
experience of statistical work. Appointment will be for 3 or , ioe 
in the first instance. Commencing salary between £930 and £1,070 
according to qualifications and experience, on a scale rising to a 
maximom of £1,214. Rate for women somewhat lower. erated 
Superannuation System for Universities willsapply. Further particu- 
lars and forms of application may be obtained. from me a 
ment Officer, S.H.D: 364, Andrew's House; Edinburgh, 
with nie applications should be ledged eat Tater thas 











July 8 





UNIVERSITY OF READING 


are invited for — following posts posts In the Department 
Agri mics ; Lecturer and Assistant 
Agricultural Econ . i pieiations should be submitted not 
later than June 30, e- Registrar, The University, Reading, 
from whom further cabtcuiage may be obtained. 










= conural 3 











earn nigionn sc aneae—oettesingagnsip cnn ctl hatte ante ceee seapdeaiiasiatlieeninnteae 





Gian SALES MANAGER, thoroughly experienced, particularly 
tion of sales and advertising campaigns for brandea 
products —. seeks new appointment. reer 






me and ST saa 


eerie with successfu t record with well-known com 









languages; travelled aatoenively. References available on hi mask 
level HR principals.—Write Box 225, Pritchard, Wood, 25, v 









A YOUNG | Scots gentleman, strong personali 
good industrial experience especially in. commercial an 
organising ability, qualified engineer, fluent a ll travelled 
with valuable contacts, excepti ee vision 


administrative a pointment errant rite. Box heavy veeponaiatiiiee 
rite 


Present salary £1,575 per annum,—W 
8. tt better to advertise he to = ” @istribution? - “Or ts is 
r to secure and then advertise 


to “ws public? ms ts oO other 
advertising problems ontattie st GUARKS. 


8, ort, 
Mortimer Street, W. 1. 


hintits Uerewety Ske. oem, ane sion 





» wel! educa 








om tent co -~voiacincei iene 












Postal 
Tuition for 





mae 


for the three 





EXT 
1950. 


of £50 to a —— 
Allowances). 
following: — 

































a ges —Constituted 07 Aa 9 Patne:e 
dinar 


Mt Ga on: 64,500, 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID be alder sis. umaae 
RESERVE FUND @ BALANCE carried forward = £3.19) 43 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES ! 

as at 26th February, 1950 ... -« £97 496,902 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches ond Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 
London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH. ' 168 PICCADILLY, w. 





are t 
«20a or rading with exgomeneng 


de oie ue ee = W 
ae est Indies, 


ee : exchange 
eciations. cxpatin anak the establishing of branch piants. 


“ Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in W832 with limited liability. 


htablishing a plan 
of help to you. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


lications are invited for the } of STAFF TUTOR FoR 
A-MURAL CLASSES which will be vacant on September 1 


The salary scale is re 
F.8.8.U. benefits and Family 


fe "300 “Crit 
are one or two of the 
Boopoenics ana Saduatetet- Relations 


by annual! increments 


Applications on state so a or C etects and the names 


of three to « cone ey made and be sent not 
jater than uae ; undersigned from whom further 
particulars. may be obtsinea’ 

S. HOLGATE, Secretary. 


38, North Bailey, Durham. 





at en steetintion— 


‘THE UNIVERS'TY ‘OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the of Temporary Lecturer or . 
Temporary Assista in Phe emirtment * of Economic 


nt Lecturer. 
Science. Status and salary ful candidate will be 
nee within the range 


fixed accordi to fications 
penveme Per” anni Candidates an Honours ion 
Economics ‘show 





lications, oo academic Siamese and Seti 
Applica’ 8 ons and experi 
warp with’ the aemee Gs of three referees, should be received by 
the u ndersigned not later than July 1, 1950, from whom further 
particu ase ma taine 
: _ STANLEY DUMBELL, 


Rega 





a ee ee nent eae enn 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


are invited for oeeanol of Lecturer in Economic 
8 De t of Science at a salary scale 
of 1550/£507 per Lecturer at an initial 








mance for age, experience 
y of the Siclcastel candidate 


to be fixed a ‘bee lifica d experience. 
} ificatioy e c 
vag s, ate ne oon demic .4 ies fications and experience, 
together with the na of , should be received by 
the undersigned not sme 3950, trom whom. Surtht 
particula . : 
2 eT - ANLEY —— es 


ans Newsearer, L10. 
wg Sotwrday June 24, 19. 














